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Stalin’s Berlin Thrusts Approach Journey’s End 



RED ARMY TRAFFIC GIRL FLAGGED THE TANKS AND INFANTRY »p««dini throufh Fol«nd toward* G«rm»nir: th« tignpott (I) r«ad* Moocow- 
■orlin.” Id S. Fru**ia, Soviet tank* rumblod through Noidonburg (2) toward* Elbing (captured Feb. IE. IMS). Southward*, troop* of Marchal 
Koniev'* let Ukrainian Front took Gleiwiti (Jan. IS) in ttreetand ho««o>to*hou** fighting (J). On Feb. II it wa* announced that M*r«h*l Roniev had 
Od«r aj C«rm«n)r*t frcac Unm, l•av^nf «urroufid#4 iw tM r%Mr. and wu withiaii mil«$ of thm pra««f«rf 

thow* line* rcac.^^d by Soviet force* on ian. J*. Fob. 2 and Feb. ♦. PAfiB «42 /'u'-"-' I’’- '' " -- 












THE BATTLE FRONTS 


by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles 

W HEN Ihc Russians were once again 
confronted by a great river line 
strongly held the Oder—it was 
interesting to see if they would pass it as 
successfully as on former occasions. If the 
frost had held, it is possible that the momen¬ 
tum of Zhukov's great drive would have 
carried him across the riv'er on a narrow front 
at some point where the ice would bear tanks. 
Koniev a year ago. after routing the Germans 
at Uman, took the Dniester in his stride 
without that assistance, but then there was 
little resistance to be overcome and little fear 
of meeting a counter-stroke on the other side. 

Zhukov was bound to be more cautious, 
for it is certain that much of his supporting 
infantry had been left far behind and that his 
communications had been stretched to the 
limit of their capacity : moreover, the Ger¬ 
mans had liad sulhcient time to muster a 
defence force, numerically powerful, though 
probably composed largely of partly trained 
and inadequately cquipp^ Volksslurm troops, 
while in addition it was almost certain they 
were making strenuous efforts to assemble 
a reserve army capable of delivering a for¬ 
midable counter-attack. I cannot believe, 
therefore, that even if hard going had enabled 
Zhukov to force a crossing he would have 
pressed straight on towards Berlin without 
making a considerable pause and waiting 
to extend his front ; though no doubt he 
would have established strong bridge-heads 
on the west bank. 

YL^HY Zhukov’s Spearhead Force 
* Paused on the Oder's Bank 

it was certainty fascinating to read of (he 
ever-shortening distance to Berlin, but 1 
imagine it produced a misleading impression 
of what remained to be accomplished and, in 
turn, an exaggerated feeling of frustration 
when an untimely thaw came. It is certainly 
probable that thaw checked the speed of 
Zhukov’s movements and may have caused 
him to modify his original intentions. It must 
have added greatly to the dilhculties on his 
lines of communication, but it is unlikely 
that it was the real reason why a pause on 
Ihc Oder was necessary. 

The true reason, I am sure, was that his 
spearhead force was entirely unsuitable to 
carry by assault a large city prepared for 
defence, and any attempt to do so would 
have involved it in desperate street fights, 
probably with disastrous results. It was a force 
which maintained (he speed of its advance 
by by-passing centres of serious resistance, 
leaving them to be dealt with by supporting 
forces. It was capable of dealing with 
resistance in the open and could play havoc 
with the enemy's communications : but the 
farther it went the narrower the front on 
which it could operate was bound to b<»:omc, 
both to facilitate supply and to ensure 
sufficient concentration to enable it to deal 
with such minor centres of resistance as had 
to be overcome in order to keep lines of 
supply open. 

'Yhere is no doubt (hat it was able to cover 
^ such immense distances without a pause 
only because transport was available to 
motorize a large infantry component. Yet it 
obviously made no attempt to capture such 
strong centres of resistance as Poznan and 
Thorn (Torun) and minor places of which wc 
heard nothing until they were finally mopped 
up by slower-moving supporting troops. 
Much less could it have hoped to rush a 
great city like Berlin, and there could have 
Ixxn no question of by-passing or investing 
it till adequate forces were available. It is 
true that in the earlier stages of the break¬ 
through, large towns like Lodz and Radom 
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may have been rushed by the spearhead 
armour because the defence had no time to 
organize rcsisUnce. but in any case the sup¬ 
porting main body had not yet been out¬ 
distanced and may actually have been re¬ 
sponsible for the capture. 

VI/’hatF-Ver his original intentions were, 
when the thaw came Zhukov was wise to 
slow down his advance into a partial pause 
and to confine his operations to widening 
his front and clearing the east bank of the 
river while his supporting troops closed up. 
Although Moscow makes no such claim, 
from German reports it appears probable 
that he also secured small footholds on the 
west bank which might be expanded later, 
and which would also leave the enemy in 
doubt as to where the main crossings would 
eventually be attempted. 

On 2Uiukov's front. Kucstrin and Ihc 
eastern .suburbs of Frankfort arc bastions 
which called for elimination. At the time of 
writing. Zhukov is still engaged in these pre¬ 
liminary operations and has apparently not 
yet attempted a major crossing. Koniev, on 
whose progress Moscow had maintained a 
security silence, appears to have adopted a 
similar course to Zhukov, but has carried it 
a stage further by securing bridge-heads 
sufficiently large to admit the deployment of 
strong forces on the western bank. Having 
had u much shorter distance to go, he not 
only reached the Oder first but required less 
time to close up his army. The s^d with 
which he captured Oppein and the industrial 
towns of southern Silesia which would other¬ 
wise have left the enemy with a strong base 
for counter-attack east of the river, evidently 
laid the foundation for his success. 

But wc have now also heard the astonishing 
story of how small footholds were established 
on (he west bank. The main bridge-head 
Koniev has now secured must go far to reduce 
the value of the Oder as a defensive position. 



Somarjr’a n*w off«n«iv« into Cormany, pono- 
trating outer dofanco* of the Siogfriod Lino. 

li) couritty of K.-vt C^ronicU 
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CEN. DWIGHT O. EISENHOWER. Conoral 
of tha Army and Supramo Commander Allied 
Expeditionary Eorce—a new portrait. Note 
the SHAEF llaih end tha flve-itar clutter, 
which together with the Croat Seal of tha 
U.S. it the intignie of "General of the Army." 

I’liofo, V.S. Ofi-iitf 

It may not of itself provide a starting point at 
present for far-reaching operations, but it Is 
certain to engage a considerable part of the 
German re.scrve and open the way for exploit¬ 
ing the strategy of alternating blows which 
the Russians have so often skilfully employed. 

Y^EHRMACHT Split to Fragments 
for Elimination Separately 

All the indications arc that the Oder will 
be added to Ihc long list of great rivers that 
the Russians, by brilliant strategy and 
admirable tactical determination and initia¬ 
tive. have successfully pas.scd with excep¬ 
tionally short pauses for elaborate prepara¬ 
tion. Berlin ahead provides, of course, a 
wonderful incentive and it is undoubtedly an 
objective of great military as well as of political 
importance. Yet if and when Zhukov crosses 
the Oder I should be surprised if attempts to 
attack it directly are made before, possibly 
in collaboration with Koniev, he is in a 
position to encircle (he city and to trap its 
garrison. As I have suggested, a premature 
attempt to carry the city by storm might 
involve entanglement and exposure to a 
counter-stroke which the Germans may still 
be able to deliver. It is possible that even 
before he attempts major ofKrations west ol 
the Oder he will develop his thrusts north¬ 
westwards towards Stettin, in order to achieve 
the encirclement of the German forces in 
Pomerania and the Danzig area—which can 
hardly be dealt with by Rokossovsky. 

The Wchrmacht is still too huge a force to 
be crushed by a single blow, and Russian 
strategy has consistently adopted the policy 
of splitting it into fragments which can be 
eliminated separately. The escape of any 
group which could be isolated, particularly 
if it is composed of first-line troops, would 
tend to prolong the war ; for although the 
Germans evidently intend to fight in Berlin, 
its capture might not be immediately decisive 
if a powerful army still remained in being. 

The great part that has l>ccn played since 
D-Day by the Allied Armies in the west is 
perhaps hardly sufficiently appreciated, espe¬ 
cially since they ceased to recover territory at 
a sensational pace. They may make further 
great contributions in the near future, but the 
mere fact that Hitler was induced to commit 
his rnain strategic reserve to Rundsicdt’s 
abortive offensive at the critical time may 
have accelerated German collapse more than 
previous victories or liberation of territory, 




At Colmar the Nazi 19th Army Was Destroyed 



FRENCH Itt ARMY Cotm«r. third larfMt eil» in Altaec, on Fob. 2. IMS. to writ# off tho Corman Hth 
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From War to Peace in a Central Burma Village 



VILLAGERS OP CHANTHA. n.mr Y«« (••• m»|» in pmc« «S0). w«ra Ud by rumour to bohovo Alh«d troopt would »rri« on 

giviRf wruic. WM hold. But tho iaponMO earn* In.toad, and earr.ad off th# pnaat.tha Mothar Superior ^hon. whan IW 

troo^ appaarod. in Jan. I»4$. villagara and toldior* worthipped tofathar. Loav^ini the chureh (I); happy ufintA oVii 

At the approach to Chanthi troopt manhandled firdart (J) to build thi* Bailey bridge (4) acrott the River Mu. PAGE 64S i" 




H.M.S. INDEfATIGAaLE, BRITAfN'S NEWEST AIRCRAFT CARRIER, wu «rtt reported In action olT Sumatra on January 24 and 2S, IMS. when battloihipe and aireraffcarrlor* of the Rrltith Sect Indies Fioot 
totally dostroyod tho Palombanf rofinenet. source of 7S per cent of Japanese aviation fuel. The force was commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian, K.C.E., D.S.O. (inseO in the battleshie Kina Georae V An 
im.roved type of the Illustrious class, the Indefatitabl. was built at John Erown's. Clydebank. With a lenyth of over MO feet, she is believed to c^ry at least 100 aircraft besides ab^t^OM ofece^^^^^^ Her 

defensive armament it said to include sixteen 4-S-in. dual-purpose guns. Our first euadruple-screw carrier, 30,000 tons, her speed is computed at 32 knots. Sec also facing page. PKoio, Bntxiii OjAru/ 



THE WAR AT SEA 


by Francis £. McMurtrie 


I r IS a truism to say that modern warfare 
depends entirely upon supplies of oil 
being plentiful. Ships, aircraft, tanks 
and transport all rely for propulsion upon 
petroleum in a more or less refined form. 
Nowhere is this fact bettor eKcmpliiied than 
in the Far East. One of the reasons which 
deterred the Japanese from risking war with 
the United States at a much earlier date was 
the lack of mineral oil dep-nits in the chain 
of islands which constitute Nippon. Simi¬ 
larly, it was the abundance of petroleum in 
(he Faist Indian archipelago which made that 
area such an attractive target for Japanese 
Mivasioii. 

Now that the tide has turned and the 
enemy is slowly but surely being expelled 
from island after island, the oil problem is 
hound to be a main factor in hastening 
Japan’s downfall. In (he millions of tons of 
shipping destroyed by Allied submarines and 
aircraft, oil tankers have figured prominently. 
As a consequence, there arc no longer enough 
of these valuable vessels to transport to 
Japan in adequate quantities the petroleum 
(hat is needed to keep the war going. For 
the lime being, no doubt, (he stocks pre¬ 
viously accumulated in Japan may suffice, 
but a future shortage seems inevitable. 

To conserve home supplies as far as pos¬ 
sible. oil has been relined near the places 
where it is produced, so that ships and air¬ 
craft might take in their fuel at bases in the 
Fast Indies. It will be remembered that the 
bulk of the Japanese fleet which took part 
in ihe Buttle of the Philippines last October 
came not from Japan, but from Indo-China 
and Borneo. Undoubtedly it had been 
based on those regions with a view to the 
conservation of oil supplies, despite the 
obvious objections to dividing forces in this 
way. As a result, (he fleet arrived on the 
scene of battle in three detachments ; it 
could not therefore concentrate its full 
sliength in one blow, and so was defeated. 

CAFETY of Vital Oil Refineries 
^ A Very Real Worry to Japan 
It is clear that one of the weakest features 
in the enemy’s oil situation is the fact that 
most of the crude oil has to be refined before 
It can he utilized. This work has been 
orried out at a number of refineries in 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo: it may be 
assumed that every effort has been made by 
the Japanese to extend the capacity of these 


and probably 19 of the enemy planes were 
shot down, while 34 more were destroyed 
and about 25 damaged on the airfields 
around the refinery. 

January 29. Soengei Gcrong. the bigger 

of Ihe two plants, was dealt a heavy 
blow, the attack being pressed home in spite 
of the balloon barrage and heavy anti¬ 
aircraft fire. Many of the principal buildings 
received direct hits, and were afterwards set 
on fire through the adjacent oil reservoirs 
igniting. One particularly violent explosion 
shook our aircraft at a height of 3.000 feet. 
There was less fighter opposition than on 
Jan. 24, the enemy evidently having been 
unable to replace the losses then suffered. 
At least 12 and probably 15 Jap aircraft were 
accounted for in the air or on (he ground. 


underground, their ability to provide enough 
refined oil fuel for (he navy and mercantile 
marine—to say nothing of high octane spirit 
for aircraft—will soon be at an end. From 
the reconquered bases in the Philippines the 
United States Navy is already ranging far 
to the southward. Air attacks will inevit¬ 
ably be followed by naval bombardments 
where necessary, and in due course Allied 
troops will be landed to occupy strategic 
positions for use as bases for further advances, 
it has been estimated that Japan may have 
an army of 250,000 in the Netherlands East 
Indies, but this force has had to be scattered 
over various islands to hold (he conquered 
peoples in subjection, and is thus liable to be 
overcome in detail. 

r)ESTRaCTION of Japanese Fleet 

^ May Now be Regarded as Certain 
What part the British Pacific and East 
Indies Fleets will play in this programme 
remains to be seen ; but undoubtedly it will 
be an important one. as the attacks on the 
oil refineries in Sumatra have already illus¬ 
trated. Singapore and Hong Kong must 



SURVIVORS PROM H.M.C.S. CLAVOOUOT—m minatwtaper torptdoed and •»»!( in the North 
Atlantic in January I94S—climbad aboard tha Canadian conratto Pannal, from rubbar dinghiaa. 
Eight of har complamant of SI wara mitaing. Tha Ciayopuot wa» tha third Canadian minatwaapar 
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installations. By far the biggest of them are 
at Soengei Gerong and Pladjoc. close to 
Putembang, in Sumatra, which had a com* 
bmed capacity of over 60,000 barrels daily 
before the war. Another important refinery 
is at Pangkalan Brandan, in the north-east 
of the same island, with a pre-war output of 
12,000 barrels a day. 

On December 20. 1944, British naval air¬ 
craft of the East Indies Fleet were ordered 
to attack the Pangkalan Brandan refinery', 
hut low cloud over the target prevented this 
from being done. Homl» were dropped 
instead on the harbour and shipping at 
Bciawan Deli, where oil and petrol tanks 
were ignited. A second attempt on January 
4. 1945. was more successful, bombs and- 
rockcls being showered on the refinery, most 
of the buildings of which were set on fire. 

'T'hrfe weeks later, on January 24. a heavy 
^ attack was launched on the Pladjoe 
plant. It was found to be defended by large 
numbers of Japanese fighters, an inner and 
outer ring of anti-aircraft batteries and an 
extensive balloon barrage. Fighters were 
first encountered by our carrier-borne aircraft 
some miles short of the target. At least 13 


Attacks on the fleet by enemy aircraft were 
repelled, six being brought down in fiames 
by British fighters or the guns of the 
ships. The fleet included four fleet aircraft 
carriers, the Indefatigable, of 30,000 tons 
(see illus. facing page) and the Indomitable, 
Illustrious and Victorious, of 23.000 tons ; 
the battleship King George V, of 35,000 tons : 
(he cruisers Argonaut. Black Prince and 
Euryalus: and the destroyers Grenville. 
Kcmpenfelt and Ursa, all under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. 

Tr may be assumed other refineries in the 
^ East Indies will be attacked in due course. 
There arc at least three in Java : at Theope, 
Kalantocng, and Kapoean. with a combined 
capacity of between 15,000 and 20,0(X) 
barrels: an important one at Miri, in 
Sarawak : and a very big one at Balikpapan. 
in South-East Borneo, which has been 
bombed at least twice by U.S. naval aircraft 
in recent months. Its pre-war capacity was 
35,000 barrels daily ; it may be greater today. 

Unless the Japanese can repair these 
refineries very quickly, or re-establish them 
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eventually be cut off from all communication 
with Japan, and their fall cannot be averted. 
The former fortress has been heavily bombed 
on several occasions by United States air- 
craA, coming presumably from bases in India 
or Ceylon ; and the great floating dock, 
salved with such difficulty by the Japanese 
in 1943. has again been sunk in the channel 
between Singapore island and the mainland 
of Johorc. where the naval base is situated. 
(See illus. p. 666.) Loss of this dock to the 
Allies will be offset to some extent by the 
building of the mammoth new graving dock 
at Sydney (see illus. p. 5S2). 

'T'HfRF. is nothing the Japanese can do to 
arrest the steady crumbling away of their 
conquest.s. If their depleted fleet should 
again sally out to meet the Allies in battle, 
its destruction may be regarded as certain, 
dissipating the main defence which the enemy 
can still muster to guard the homeland of 
Nippon, so long inviolate. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that the Government, 
headed by General Koiso. should already be 
showing signs of decay, which are not likely 
to be arrested by the replacement of two or 
three of its less prominent members 





These Men and Ships Aid Burma’s Liberation 


THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 
•p«r*( two motor Uuncho* to 
Mndorgo m roft at a rear Indian 
ba«a (I) wharo they put in for 
portodical ovarhaul. Tha Arahan 
Coaital Forcat hava takan part in 
tha Burma campaign by patrol* 
ling anamy wateri In laarch of 
Japanata ihipping, bombarding 
cpaital potitiont and tupporting 
Alllad laaborna raidt. Rating* 
strip and clean Lawi* gun* (2;. 

A* town* along the Kaladan RIvar 
in tha Arakan ara fraad, villagar* 
row out to great our man and 
■hip*, waving the Burma*# flag (3). 
Tha float mina«waapar Puniab 
(4, In background', of tha Bathurst 
cla**, pasta* tha sloop Jumna 
which, sinea sha wa* cempletad 
in 1441, ha* scaamad ovar S0,MB 
mllas. Har principal task^a* 
with tba ratt of such craft attached 
to the R.I.N.—I* escorting war* 
(hips and merchantman bound 
for the S.E. Asia theatre of war. 

Outstanding among engagements 
In which the R.I.N. wa* concerned 
wa* the landing on Ramree Island, 
bastion protecting Taungua, one 
of the main supply harbour* on 
the Arakan mainland, Jan. 31,1943. 
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How India’s Proud New Navy Came Into Being 

Coiitinuia|; our scries on the Empire Navies (Canadian in page 468, Australian in page 584), this 
authoritative account of the building-up of the Rojal Indian Navy from practically nothing to the 
magnificent Service which it is today has been specially written (or “The War Itlustrated “ by 
Vice-Admiral Sir HERBERT FITZHERBERT, from 1937-1943 Flag Officer Commanding R.I.N. 


A LTMOtOH the Royal Indian Navy has a 
record and a tradition dating back 
'* to 1615, its history during recent 
years has not been a happy one. It has 
sufTored from neglect and disappointment ever 
siiKC it was rechristened the Royal Indian 
Navy, and unles.s there had been a splendid 
spirit animating those officers and men who 
constituted the Servics before the present 
war it would have died a natural death. 

Tn this short article I must confine myself 
to setting out the principal incidents connected 



Vico-Admi. Sin HEnsenr riTZHEnneiiT, 
K.C.I.E.. C.B., C.M.G.. FIsf Ofltcor Commsnd- 
Ing th« n«*«l Indlsfi Navy from to 144), 
ana tho author of this artlcla. 

with the growth and expansion of a Service 
that started from practically nothing and 
tinished up as a Navy complete in its 
training and organization with a large number 
of modern men-of-war and many thousands 
of fully trained and efficient officers and men. 

'T'hf. story Is one of striving against diffi- 
cullies, most of which, fortunately, were 
successfully overcome. In order to allow 
the reader to visualize the conditions under 
which the work had to be done 1 would refer 
to the fact that in those pre-war years the 
sea was given no thought by any authority 
in India. Such plans for expansion as 
were envisaged had, therefore, to lake into 
account a mental attitude that had to be 
completely altered if any success were to 
be achieved in the building-up of an efficient 
Naval Fighting Service. Lack of understand¬ 
ing. lack of funds and a tradition that gave 
the Army first and only place in India's 
defences all had to be eliminated if any 
success was to be hoped for. I hitched my 
wagon to a star which gave me and those 
who helped me so splendidly an ideal which, 
even if it was not completely achie>'ed. 
spurred us on to continued effort. 

The Chatfield Commission which visited 
India in 1938 did a great deal to help the 
progress of the Royal Indian Navy. The 
crisis of September 1938 was another event 
that enabled plans for the expansion of the 
Service to be pressed forward. The outbreak 
of war found India unprepared, but the Naval 
plans, having already been thought out. were 
ready for immediate implementation and 
no delay was encountered in the commence¬ 
ment of a very large and rapid dcveloDm.’nt. 


With an expansion such as was envisaged, 
the provision of adequate training staff 
and facilities became one of the most serious 
bottle-necks. This difficulty, like most of 
the others was overcome and it was found 
pos.sible to provide fully trained officers and 
men for the rapidly increasing fleet. The 
technical schools of the Royal Indian Navy 
today arc all of a very high standard, and 
it is considered that the training given is 
comparable to that received by the personnel 
of the Royal Navy. 

]^ANY major factors had to he considered 
in this large-scale development. Ship¬ 
building was one of these and it presented 
a number of problems. Where were the 
ships to come from ? By 1942 Hong Kong 
and Singapore had gone, and India had no 
shipbuilding industry worthy of the name, 
hventually ships were built in England and 
Australia, and Indian shipbuilding capa¬ 
bilities were examined and organized so 
that in time every available slipway in 
India was uiili/ed. It was indeed heartening 
to visit Calcutta when the Naval programme 
was well under way and 10 see lines of hulls 
in various stages of completion where no 
activity was to be seen before the war. 

Naval bases were non-existent in India, 
so these too had to be provided. But before 
long there were well equipped and efficiently 
run Naval bases on both sides of the loeninsula 
capable of dealing with the care and main¬ 
tenance of all vessels that were likely to use 
the ports. The question of personnel was. 
without doubt, the crux of the problem : 
provision of adequate numbers of the right 
type of officers and men was far from easy 
and their training presented another maior 
difficulty. But I am happy to say that 
even these obstacles were successfully over¬ 
come and the Royal Indian Navy produced 
not only the requisite number of ships but a 
full complement of officers and men. 

The R.I.N. Fought in Many Seas 

Ships of the Royal Indian Navy were 
employed in many seas. The Battle of the 
Atlantic claimed some of India's men-of war 
white the Red Sea. Persian Gulf, Arabian 
Sea, Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean were 
also the scenes of much of their activity. 
Royal Indian Navy craft also operated in 
waters around Singapore and as far South 
as Australia. In the Arakan campaigns of 
1944 and 1945 full scope was offered for the 
employment of the smaller ships and on 
many occasions they played an important 
part in these operations. Wherever they 
were used they gave an excellent account of 
themselves and a very fair proportion of 
awards for war service fell to their lot. 

'T'hk Royal Indian Navy suffered its full 
^ quota of casualties. Ships were sunk 
by torpedo, mine and gunfire; aerial attack 
b^me a matter of routine for many of them. 
Perhaps the most outstanding performance 
was the action fought by H.M.I.S. Bengal 
(Lieut.-Commander W. J. Wilson) on her way 
from Australia to India in Nov. 1942. This 
flMt minesweeper was escorting an oiler to 
Inffia. One fine morning smoke was sighted 
on the horizon, and the Bengal clos^ to 
investigate. She found two Japanese armed 
merchant cruisers, one of 10,000 and the 
other of 6,863 tons, each armed with a broad¬ 
side of five 5'5-in. guns. Without hesitation 
the Bengal closed the nearer enemy ship at 
full speed and opened a rapid fire which 
was not long in taking effect. The Japanese 
vessel returned the fire and the situation 
became critical. 
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Undeterred, the Bengal pressed on and 
maintained her fire, gallantly supported by 
the oiler, the Dutch Ondina, which received 
such severe damage that at one stage of the 
action she had temporarily to be abandoned. 
Soon the result of the Bengal's good shooting 
began to show and in a short time (he larger 
of the two enemy ships, Kikoku Maru, wa.s 
ablaze from stem to stern, finally sinking 
as the outcome of a heavy explosion. Her 
consort, seeing how the battle was going, 
made otf at full speed and was not seen 
again. Armed with nothing heavier than a 
single 4-in. gun and handled with the greatest 
determination and courage, the Bengal had 
achieved a notable victory. 

Looking back upon the record of the 
Royal Indian Navy, I have nothing but 
praise to offer to the Indian sailor. He ha.s 
done his work unremittingly in extremely 
difficult and hazardous conditions. At all 
times and in all places he has shown himself 
courageous, determined and excellently dis¬ 
ciplined. When well led he is capable of 
anything. To (he officers also must be 
accorded their meed of credit. Starting from 
the very beginning, as so many of them 
had to do. they took their work seriously 
and learned all there was to learn in a remark¬ 
ably short space of time. Their keenness 
and enthusiasm were of the highest order. 

account of the creation of India's 
new Navy would be complete without 
reference to India's Press. I found them 
extremely helpful at all times ; indeed all 
(he Royal Indian Navy owe them a great 
debt of gratitude for their unstinted help 
and assistance offered freely at all limes. 

The building up of a navy is a work that 
is not given to many people, and I count 
myself proud and fortunate that it should 
have fallen lo my lot to create the Royal 
Indian Navy as it is today. The battle was 
a long one and at times difficult, but I think 
that I can say that most of our problems were 
overcome and that, in the end. we did produce 
something of which India could be proud. 

Security prevents me from giving numbers 
of ships and personnel, but it may be taken 
as correct that the increase registered would 
need a large figure by which to multiply the 
numbers that existed before the expansion 
was commenced. 

i According 10 Jane’s Fighting Ships, the ships 
include 10 shops, one corvette, 16 fleet mine¬ 
sweepers, 40 trawlers, a surveying vessel, ana 
nnmeroiis light craft and auxiliaries. Personnel 
in Nov. 1943 numbered 27,000.] 



Cammandar J. W. iEFFORO, R.I.N.. aad (tt* 
Navigatint Offtear, Liaut. K $, Mahindroa 
Singh, II.I.N.R., on board H.H. Indian sloop 
Godavari, trpfcal parsonnoloriodla'snaw navr- 
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Bound for Mandalay Across the Shwebo Plain 



SHEKMAN TANKS AND ARMOURED VEHICLES of tJ«uC.-C*n. Slim’* Mth Armr In Burma (I) 
w»it*d for th« ••tnol to advanco again after a brilliant 30-mile da*h between Kalewa and Shwebo, rail 
town (finally cleared of the enemy on ianuary II. IMS) and last important centre before Mandalay. 
SO mile* away. Near Ryingaing, Britiah armour wa* aatembled in atrennh for the firtt time in the 
Burma campaign on Chriatmas Day and Boxing Day 1S44 : three day* later, againat ttlff Japaneae 
re*l*canee, it had advanced 30 mile*, linking up with other Allied force*. Britiah troop* i2) diaplay 
a Japanot* fiag captured In the village ol Rayan, an enemy ttronghold holding up our pregre** from 
Zigon to Shwebo. Vitally important in our advance acres* the Shwebo plain to Mandalay wa* the 
Kabo weir ort the River Mu, and Ceneral Slim’* men approached it wifh such speed chat Che enemy 
abandoned It intact. This i* Burma's dry belt and each division of troop* need* 20,000 gallons of 
water per day. Anticipating a Japanese counter-attack, British troop*, well dug in, guarded the 
approaches to the weir (3). PAGE 650 Brttuk VHdol. Map by courtav o! Tht I'imtt 














On Myebon Peninsula in Jap-Infested Arakan 


RECONOUERING THE ARAKAN, whoia ancianc capital, Mirohaunf. wa> oceuplad on January 28. t94S, Indian Croopi war« ferriad alone • tributary 
of cha Kaladan in landing craft of tha Royal Indian Navy (I). Britiah commandot ()) on reuta to tha Myabon Raninaula, M miloi *outh>aait of Akyab 
(aea paga 422. and map oppoalta), whora thay landad on January ll^tha fourth Burma landing in thraa waaki. A Sharman tank of tha 2Sth Indian 
OlvIfion (2t punuing tha anamy bayend Myabon. PAGE 65 I Urt'is'i an! litJait Oftnaf 








Can Hitler Wage War Without Front Lines? 

Elaborating the fascinatinj' and '^ridely diccussed Mibject a^ to how Nari Germany michl fight on 
when the last of her organised forces has Seen smashed, Dr. EDGAR STERN»RUBARTH outlines 
the probable plan cf Na^i i'trate*:? after her inevitable collapse. His statements are based on 
spedil information and searching study. See also page 494. 



A t first sight it would seem an inevitable East Prussia, the C.-in-C, though less sue- and rushing streams of that sub-alpine 
consequence of the complete break- cetsful than Schoemer. had orders not to landscape. 

down of Hitler's coherent and evacuate his forces. 3rd Tank Army and The fifth, and main giant hedgehog. Hitler's 
organized front lines that Germany would the 4th Army, even hud there been a fair perfect fortres.s (sec page 494), is of in- 

have to acknowledge defeat. That means, chance of doing so : but while the armiw m comparably larger size and elaborate design, 

of course, “unconditional surrender,” since the Baltic prove able to prevent the huge 1,5 outer lines cover and exploit, practically 

the Allies have announced that there will be Russian forces fr^ compressing them in a chain of Alps, from the 

no negotiation. narrow corridor. General von Tip^lskirch s border to the neighbourhood of 

Rill because thev realize what that means were overrun when vicuna, in the south, and the Bavarian out- 

for them Hitler and his gang long ago chain of Lmzen, and t^ skins of the Alps, probably meant to include 

lor them, Hitler ana nis gang long protection of the Masurian Lakes, fell to in the nnrih Within ih.t miter 

decided otherwise. And. if without a hope checoiakhovskv'sand Rokossovsky'sastutely- ''''V'tn^^ 

of turning the tables, they have an eye to KOKOSSOvsKy s astute y covering an area of about 10,000 

protecting their forfeited lises, possibly by o^siaugnvs. square miles, there is an inner citadel of much 

making us weary, negligent, and more There arc at least five more hedgehogs, smaller s-zc. with Hitlers own cync at 
tractable after a number of months. mostly of much greater importance and size, Bcrchiesgadcn. the town of Salzburg, and 
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hold fortresses ! We cannot 
defemi cities ? Then let us 
hold mountains, caves and 
tunnels ! We cannot enforce 
a favourable decision ? Then 
let us go on harassing the 
enemy until he com¬ 
promises ! Wc cannot rule 
the country any lorgir? Then 
let us imimidatj it 1 ” That, approximately, under preparation, and tl«y are likely to be 
is the Nazi logic which dovetails with Hiller’s 
mania, which for the last six months or so 
has occupied his attention to the exclusion 

of other military interests ; li-_r 

National Socialism as a doctrine, a religion. 


/ I west of the river Wescr, a 
minor yet difficult chain of 
hills which might be preferred 
to the higher Harz. The 
fourth, the Danish island of 
Bornholm south of the tip 

_ ^ . * ; of Sweden. 112 square miles in area, was 

well stWkcd when the time conics for in- long ago selected as an experimental station 
vesting them. The first is the southern for new weapons, ultimately to become a 

, _ Norwegian bulge, including tho country’s well-garrisoned stronghold. This has its 

the survival of two main outlets Oslo and Bergen, and historical associations, for from there, the 

____controlling the entrance, through Skagerrak eld “ Burgundarholm.” more than seventeen 

for a thousand years, irrespective of losing and Kattegat, of the Baltic Sea, possibly with centuries ago the Germanic tribe of the 
this war, the latter to be dismissed as a some subsidiary stronghold across the straits, Burgundians, later the heroes of the 
“ mere episode.’* in north-western Jutland. The second, and Nibclungcn Saga, started their fighting and 

... .the only other territory outside the Reich conquering trek which ultimately led them to 
It is crazy and blasphemous m its intended jtseif (hat the Nazis deem it essential for the wine lands of France, 
parallel with Christianity forced un^r- (heir purpose to hold, is behind the Adige- it may seem ludicrous to connect up-to- 
ground, into the caucombs when pros^bed Brenner Line, in the province of Venice and date military planning with considerations of 
and outlawed by Roman Caesars. There including that city and port. national mysticism. But since the scheme 

exist a number of th^ hed^hog-citadels of ,his future war-possibly preceded by a 

the Nazi forces, and four of ifwm have stood e'en both, fortifications have been under giving-up of the NorUt-Gcrman plains and a 
siege for oirer half a year. One compnses J. construction at least since last summer, strategic move for protecting southern 
the three Atlantic strongholds of l^rient, ^hen the Allied landings in Normandy Germany as a whole—originated in a maniacal 
St. Nazaire, and the largcf one embracing sounded the death-knell of Hiller’s regime, mind, and was backed and elaborated by its 
La RoclKile and the whole coastal area of more have since been started : one for henchmen, it is no more incredible than 
western France down to and including tiK ^he protection of both Germany’s main sea- Hitler's other dreams and blunders. Avert- 
mouth of t^nc Garonne, one of France s mam ports, Hamburg and Bremen, and the ing his eyes for the last six or seven months 
doors to the sea. Frisian islands along their coasi-Uoc, and from military realities, he seems totally un- 

Anothcr is Col-Gen Schoerner's domain another in the Black Forest, behind Germany's aware of the fact that the sweeping Russian 
in Latvia where with the encircled 16th and strongest fortress north of the Swiss frontier, armies have made light of his hedgehogs as 
18ih Armies, he'holds the country from Riga and in exploitation of the huge, originally planned. It remains now for the 

to Libau. The one around Budapest has wooded mountain ranges and deep ravines Nazi leaders to realize that their new. per- 
iust been liauidated by the Russians. In page 652 fected, gigantic variety is similarly doomed. 


SPAIN 


•• HEDCEHOC” MAP OF HITLER'S UNOERGAOUNO EUROPE from which 
h* m»y CMitinw* t® w*f« w*r •ft*r th* in««inbl« dcfMC of tha Wahrmacht •« tha 

_M luggMtad in thia pat*. Oafancas «f thia iMtaira already in e»«tanca«r 

batng hastily nraparad ranga from La Rochatla and Vonico In tha aouth to Rargan 
ti^ Kenigabarg in tha north. Soma hava alraady fallon to tho AUioa. 





With Sinews of War Through the Persian Gulf 



FOUR-ANO-A-HALF MILLtON TONS OF SUFFLIES TO RUSSIA w«ra dalivarad through cha Angte-U.S. Faraian Gulf routa by tha and of 1944. 
A haavily burdanad convoy (top) alongaido tha naw Alliad*buUe doctn at Khorramthahr on tha Fartian GuK. from which by rail and lorry, aeroat 
«oma of tha moft difficult tarrain in tha world, •upplict ara carriad to Catpian aeaporti of tha U.S.S.R. Lorriai climb tha aif tag routa (bottom) to 
Fartta'* central plateau. (Saa alto pages 392-}9).} PAGE C53 Phoivt. .Yrc Y >'k l imes PkMM 









Enemy Forces Lured to their Doom by Bluff 

Hand-:n*har.d with the tricky art of Urge-icate camoufla(;e goes who'e«ale deceptioa of the 
enemy with dummy tanks and funs, fake towns and whar^-es and railways. Even non-existent 
flehter-p.Iots have done their bit. EKorts of the “ decejrtion officer"- specialist in make* 
believe—can have rich and sometimes spectacular results, as instanced by ALEXANDER DILfCE. 


O NE of the most Ingenious tricks of the 
war. resulting in two fighter planes 
being shot down by a “ghost” 
pilot, has b<Kn revealed in the ofRcial story 
of the air battles of Malia. It was in April 
1942, when the Luftwaffe in strength was 
making its most determined efforts to finish 
off that “unsinkable aircraft-carrier.” 
Ammunition and planes were short. Some¬ 
times the handful of planes went up without 
ammunition and bluffed the Messerschmitis, 
which showed great respect for the few 
Spitfires and never knew whether these 
were armed or not. 

One day German bombers came over with 
a fighter escort when no British planes could 
be sent up. Group Captain A. B. Woodhall, 
in charge of the Operations Room, had a 
happy io^iration. He created an imaginary 
“Pilot Officer Humgufery ” and started giving 


strongpoints and refused to reveal them¬ 
selves. It was therefore decided to mount 
a fake attack to stir them up. 

In darkness the four dummy guns and 
about twenty dummy men were placed in 
position. Then the party's one real field 
gun was concealed about 400 yards from the 
Italians* position. The attack was made at 
dawn, with a maximum of noise and much 
bomb throwing, which the Italians apparently 
mistook for shelling. They decided to retire 
into the fortress in the face of such a strong 
attack, and were followed up by the or>c real 
gun firing shells as fast as it could. 

Vy^HEN they reached the fortress, the 
Hussars began to prepare to follow 
up the unexpected success of their attack. 
But before they could do so the defenders, 
convinced they were surrounded by a 



NO WOODEN HORSE OF TROY b«C a dummy faund on an abandonad airfiald in Holland 
tahan by our troopi in thoir advanca lata in IV44. Tha raCroatinf Nazis '* itockod ** many of 
thair airfialds wKh thasa “ laCh-and-olasCar " horaes and cactla, hopinc to doluda tha R.A.F. into 
tho baliaf that thoy wara quiot farnutoadt. Pii9io, tirtlttk Sewtp*p<r F(/<jI 


him orders over the radio. The orders were 
’'received" by a Canadian pilot with an 
unmistakable voice who happened to be 
in the Operations Room at the time. He 
replied in the name of Humgufery as if he 
were in the air. 

'T'he Germans intercepted the messages, 
and soon came the cry “Achtung I 
Spitfeuer !“ The enemy had picked up the 
“ghost plane,” which presumably they 
imagined was above them and coming out of 
the sun. Just what they thought we shall 
probably never know, but their confusion 
was such that they proceeded to shoot down 
two of their Mcsscrschmitts. Those two 
planes were credited to the imaginary 
“Pilot Officer Humgufery.” 

One of the most spectacular bluffs was 
carried out in Libya by a small party of the 
South Nottinghamshire Hussars. It was 
necessary to keep the Italians in Maktiia, 
which they held very strongly, while an 
attack was mounted in another direction. 
The instruction to the Hussars was, “Keep 
them on the hop !” They were given a 
fairly free hand—and four wooden guns 
with a number of dummy men. For some 
days they patrolled round the Italians’ outer 
defences but the Italians stayed in their 


powerful force, put up the white flag and 
surrendered. Over 5,200 men laid down 
their arms to a handful of live men, twenty 
dummies and four wooden guns ! 

Armies now have officers who are sp^ial- 
ists in the art of bluffing. An officer appointed 
to carry out a big deception has to go to 
work like a stage manager—in fact, one of 
the experts was formerly a famous stage 
manager. He must be prepared to use his 
ingenuity in producing “props” to convince 
the audience of enemy reconnaissance pilots 
that his “show” is genuine, and may have 
to carry realism a long way, hoodwinking 
friends as well as enemies. 

General Platt, when he was G.O.C. for 
F.ast Africa, revealed after the Abyssinia 
campaign that on one occasion a “deception 
officer” he selected for a vital task was so 
good that he deceived everyone, including 
General Platt. The occasion was the attack 
from the Sudan, when it was planned to go 
for Kassala. But the Sudan is not an easy 
country in which to conceal large numbers 
of troops, and it was important to deceive 
the Italians about the direction of the attack, 
because if they had had time to reinforce 
the attack would have been fruitless. 

PAGE 654 


Sudan was full of enemy spies and the 
deception officer had to back his bluff with 
some real stuff. He persuaded the Royal 
Navy to start lengthening a wharf at a Red 
port. He had hundreds of men extending a 
railway. He erected a field hospital and 
even sent doctors and nurses there. The 
wharf was never used, and it was not unlit 
long after that the Navy discovered its leg 
had been pulled. No troops ever travelled 
along the railway extension, and doctors 
and nurses at the field hospital wailed in 
vain for casualties. But the bluff was com- 
pleiely successful. Spies sent back plenty 
of information which was correct, and for 
that very reason the Italians were completely 
deceived. The attack on Kassala was suc¬ 
cessful, and although hundreds of men had 
laboured at installations never intendied for 
use (hey had not laboured in vain. 

r^i'MMY tanks were probably the invention 
^ of the Germans, and when the full 
truth is known it may be found they carried 
out one of the biggest bluffs in history in 
the years immediately before the war. We 
used them effectively in North Africa at 
different times. On one occasion 7,(XX) Axis 
soldiers surrendered to 25 wooden tanks 
and eight wooden guns. Success at FI 
Alamein was at least partly due to the way 
the enemy was bluffed over the lOth Corps. 
This Corps was engaged in very convincing 
training some fifty miles from the front just 
before the battle. It was moved up at night 
at the critical moment and the enemy 
thoroughly deceived. 

One of the quiet pieces of bluff carried out 
by deception officers was discovered when we 
captured Tobruk in January 1942. Docu¬ 
ments complete with many details were found 
in the Italian headquarters, describing a 
newly-arrived Australian division in Lgypi. 
The Italians even had (he exact date of 
disembarkation, figures for the equipnvent 
and names of the ships from which it had 
landed. TTiis would have been splendid for 
the Italians if the Australian division had 
existed. But it was entirely imaginary. 
Someone had “planted” it on the enemy, 
who probably paid quite a lot of money 
for the “information.” 

'T'he air war has given rise to camouflaging 
^ of vital targets, and the Germans have 
spent millions on building dummy towns, 
concealing landmarks and so on. It is all 
a very delicate business, calling for keen 
appreciation of the enemy's psychology. 
On one occasion the Germans bluffed the 
R.A.F. They pul a few landing lights on a 
dummy airfield, and turned all (he lights 
full on at the real aerodrome. They guessed 
our bombers would go for the dummy, 
thinking that the excessive lighting at ibe 
other aerodrome was intended to catch the 
eye. This trick, of course, docs not work 
twice. We have been equally successful, 
and have attracted bombs (o dummy targets 
by camouflaging them just badly enough to 
enable them to be detected. 

The simplest bluffs are often (he most 
effective. Three men ordered to delay 
advancing Germans in a village took six 
beer bottles and placed them across the road 
at even intervals, then retired to a house to 
watch. A German appeared, eyed tho 
bottles cautiously, and went back, evidently 
to report. Others appeared, but another 
half-hour was wasted before the Germans 
picked off the bottles one by orve from a Siifc 
distance, then, finding nothing happened, 
(hey became even more cautious, thus 
lengthening the delay we desired. 






Iftnrshat Gregory Xhwhor: Mis Vnrget Beriiwu 

Once a private in the army of the Tsar, now First Deputy (rf Marshal Stalin (Supreme C-inm of the Soviet Armies), 

S^Vycais-old Marshal Gregory Konstantinovitch Zhukov on Jan. 14,1^5—in conunjuid of the 1st White Russian Front— 
launched in Central Poland the mighty offensive which liberated Warsaw and within three weeks was closely threatening the 
Reich capital. Saviour (tf Moscow in 1941 , he organized the defence of Stalingrad in 1942, and relieved Leningrad in 1943. ^55 
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Uaty'^H Wnrai §¥i»Uear in Mjiring Memory^ 

The snows came, and biting wind and bitter frost gave skating-rink surfaces to the roads. On-the-spot ingenuity and 
improvisation became the order of the day : gunners of an anti-tank regiment of Koyai Artillery used home-made ploughs 
drawn by oxen to dear a mountain path ( 1 ). Moving up to relieve forward troops of the 5th Anny a section nears the end 
of an arduous climb (2). Fighting alongside British on the 8th Army frwit, Italians man a i 7 -poundcr anti-tank gun (3). 


Pkaln. »• ntA Ofitial 


— ConienMny Forces io MmmohHHy 

Only skis and ski-sticks enabled Lieut W. Cheney, of Kent, in cha^e trf an 8th Army report post in the Apennines, to 
attOTpt his dailv rwinds (4). Gargantuan iddes failed to impair the appetite of Sapper R. Vass, trf Surrey, resting by the 
Santemo's bank'(3). After a thaw on the 5th Army front, the Santemo promptly rose three feet, became a raging torrent 
and ripped this pontoon bridge (6) to pieces, whilst Rm al Engineers made desperate efforts to save what they could of it 
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i%V> German Remains in Warsaw or Memet 


V.S.S.R. O/UM, 
Pidteiti Pt4M 


Throufi^h the stricken streets of Warsaw, reconquered Jan. 17 , t945, marched troops of Marshal Zhukov’s 1st White Russian 
Front (top) with men of the Polish 1 st Army who shared in the battle for the capitid. Crmipletinit the liberaticxi of Lithuania 
g with the capture ci Memel, German stronffhold-port, with its naval base and shipyards, on Jan. 28 , these warriors (bottom) of 

05 ° the ist Baltic Frrmt, commanded by Army-General Baftramyan. were amonft the first to reach the Baltic coast in that area. 









In the Wake of Our Armies Marches U.N.R.R.A. 


Mightj Ub<nirs of th< United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (U.N.R.R.A.) are 
under way. Of its various Liaison Missions to Allied Governments in Europe, those to France 
and Luxembourg are already in operation, and there is an U.N R.R.A. Yugoslav camp in the Sinai 
Desert. Work to be accomplished is explained by JOHN ALLEN GRAYDON. See ^so page 46 . 


T hf freeing of ihc countries in Europe 
occupied by the Germans is being 
accomplished in (wo ways: from the 
military aspect, and with relief measures 
necessary for the life and health of the 
community. The Allied Armies have already 
gone far on the military side. Now experts 
arc studying more closely than ever the full 
meaning of the word “Relief," and in (his 
sphere of operations U.N.R.R.A. is playing a 
leading role. 

In Europe today the people are in their 
lowest state of health for many years. That 
is why Dr. Wilbur Augustus Sawyer. World 
Director of Health for U.N.R.R.A., has pre¬ 
pared vast plans for the speedy relief of those 
who have for so long sulTercd at the hands of 
the Germans. Dr. Sawyer, who fought as a 



IN ATHCN5 during the recent dttturbancM, 
this American U.N.R.R.A. relief-worher 
frequently diitrlbuted foiHl and medical 
•upplia* undar lire. Pkvio, tiriliih 

United States Army infantryman in (he last 
war, is 6 ! years of age, and for the past nine 
years has been Director of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Kounda- 
(ion. Best-known for his vaccine against 
yellow fever, he has an intcrnationul reputa¬ 
tion as an organizer. Without doubt his 
present post makes colossal demands upon 
his skill. A native of Wisconsin, he has twice 
visited Britain since the outbreak of war : 
the first occasion was during the blitz of 
1940, the second in September 1944. 

The department of U.N.R.R.A. which 
Doctor Sawyer heads has called upon medical 
science for all latest developments ; as an ex¬ 
ample, the new D.D.T. insecticide, so efficient 
against malaria, will play a prominent part in 
keeping down epidemics. During their 
occupation of France and Belgium the 
Germans sent to the Reich most of the 
medical drugs they could lay hands upon. 
Hospitals were destroyed, and trained medical 
staff were put to work in war factories. The 
result is that many health services will have 
to be built up all over again. 

P'mergency medical units, each with enough 
drugs and other requirements to meet 
the demands of 100.000 people for one 
month, have been constructed, and every 
unit has a hospital with beds for 200 patients, 
an operating theatre and X-ray equipment. 
Five small hospitals, with forty beds, for use 
in smalt towns and villages are included. 
There is also a standard unit which has supplies 
for one million people for three months. 

Eighty crates of medical supplies provided 
by U.N.R.R.A. were in January 1944 being 
flown from Britain to Moscow on the first stage 
of their journey to liberated Czechoslovak 
territory. This consignment, consisting of 


dnigs, dressings and instruments, is only the 
first instalment. A much larger consignment, 
from the U.S., will shortly go by sea, including 
drugs and dressings packed as units to supply 
100,000 people for one month, hospital units 
with equipment for 40-bcd and 200-bed 
hospitals, laboratories and X-ray units with 
mobile diagnostic sets, for the use ofa team of 
Czechoslovak doctors. The shipment of 
these supplies to Czechoslovakia and also of 
U.N.R.R.A. relief to Poland was facilitated 
by the Soviet Union agreeing to the use of 
Black Sea ports. 

One of the most urgent and important of 
the Health Department's problems is 
the return in (he quickest possible time of 
millions of displaced persons to their homes 
without incrca.sing the health hazards of 
Europe by the spread of epidemics. In so far 
as Military and Allied Governments do not 
undertake this responsibility themselves, the 
Displaced Persons Division of U.N.R.R.A. 
will be in charge, advised on health matters 
by the Health Division. 

The object is to ensure (hat uniform and 
Co-ordinating measures of medical inspection, 
delousing, immunization, and so on, are 
carried out in the countries of departure, 
transit, and arrival: $0 (hat. on the one hand, 
the danger of epidemics is reduced ns far as 
possthlc, and on the other that displaced per¬ 
sons are not unnecessarily detained in quaran¬ 
tine on frontiers and their return delayed. 

150 Million Distressed Europeans 

Another high U.N.R.R.A. official to whom 
Europe looks for assistance is Toronto-born 
Miss Mary Craig McGeachy, 39 years old 
Welfare Director. Her duty is to supervise 
essential relief for distressed people in liberated 
areas, and it is thought she may have about 
150 million Europeans relying upon her for 
help before the end of the present year. As 
Britain's first woman diplomat, in 1942, she 
became First Secretary of the British Embassy 
in Washington, and it was while filling that 
post that she showed such skill that the 
Welfare Directorship of U.N.R.R.A. was given 
to her. A complex organization such as 
U N. R.R.A. has always to be preparing for new 
tasks, and one of the latest developments 
has been the establishment of a residential 
Staff College at Reading under the charge of 
Mr. W. E. Arnold-Forsier. At this College 
members arc prepared for the work of assist¬ 
ing (he Army in the repatriating of 10 million 
Allied Nationals now in Germany and 
Austria, ['orty-fivc members took part in 
the first course. They spent two weeks in an 



INOCULATtNC A SMALL CHILD axmintc 
d<ptith»rtB, Bt an U.N.R.R.A camp bm up in 
RalMCin* for rofugMi of Crook ori(in. 

Pkolo, Urtlish OJficiai 


intensive study of the purpose and organiza¬ 
tion of U.N.R.R.A. : the relations of the 
organization with (Ik Governments and 
citizens of the United Nations, as well as the 
Military. The repatriation of Displaced 
Persons also received a careful examination. 


'^o attempt is made to train experts in a 
particular field, for the members on the 
course are already specialists when U.N.R.R.A. 
engages them. Many are Welfare Workers, 
D^'tors, Nurses or Administrators. The 
men and women who study at the Reading 
Staff College arc of different nationalities. 
Several are ex-soldiers with experience in 
transport, feeding services and camp adminis¬ 
tration ; others arc experts at civilian relief; 
many have lived in Europe under, the Ger¬ 
mans ; still more gained their experience 
during the blitz on Britain. All. in their 
respective roles, have an important niche to 
fill in Europe. The Staff College hclj» them 
to understand in full their responsibilities. 

When the students have finished their two- 
weeks course they give way to another class, 
returning to London for a further fortnight 
of hard training. When the first batch of 
students returned (o London they met 
U.N.R.R.A. officers newly-arrived from the 
liberated countries and who gave them 
accounts of conditions there. Also the students 
talked with officials of interested Govern¬ 
ments, who explained special problems and 
backgrounds of their own nationals who 
await liberation when the Allies march into 
Germany in strength. 



U.N.R.RJV. OFFICERS AT SCHOOL AT READING. ENGLAND. In thi* rBBidBntiBl StBff Coll*|« 
mamber* Bra intaBtivaly tralnad to wndartBka tha highly raapoiMibla work doscribad in thi» page. 
Thay ineluda toldlars, airman, policaman, toa-planteri, chamittt. anginacri, nursa*, •olieitori and 
journaliit*. ail tpoclalltn in aoma particular fialA PAGE 659 ^Purt & ijtneriU 




VIEWS & REVIEWS “-U 

by Hamilton Fyfe 


I F we did not know that Governments arc 
frequently deceived—or deceive them* 
selves—about the intentions of other 
Powers and their own readiness to meet any 
sudden attack, it would be matter for aston¬ 
ishment that both the British and American 
Governments were caught unprepared by 
the Japanese onslaught in the Pacific at the 
end of 1941. 

That onslaught is often described w'ith 
indignation, both here and in the United 
States, as “treacherous” and “dastardly.” 
Why use these epithets ? Why affect sur¬ 
prise that u nation taught by the others to 
play Power Politics should take the trouble 
to play that game as skilfully as possible? 
Morals and Power Politics have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with one another. That is why 
we must get rid of Power Politics if we want 
decency and honour in international dealing.s. 
Wc must use power for the benefit of all. and 
not allow it to be used for selfish nationalcnds. 

Obviously, so long as power is used for 
those ends, we must regard such sudden 
opening moves as the Japanese made without 
warning, not as infractions of a rule (because 
n war there are no rules) but as part of the 
game. If 1 were apportioning blame for the 
events in the Pacific between December 1941 
and the summer of the following year. I 
should be inclined to find less guilt in Japanese 
action than in the failure of the British and 
American Governments to make full pre¬ 
parations to meet that action. Yes. and I 
would include the Netherlands Government 
in (hat condemnation, for it had taken few 
precautions (o safeguard its colonics Sumatra 

THE LAND ROUTE TO CHINA 
REOPENED AFTER 3 YEARS 

yy£ Suorem* Commander. Scurh-tatt Asif 

' (A^mirol Lcrd Icon Mcontbotttn), disDCtch«4 the 
'n/lo*inf letrffo-n on /cnucry 21, I94S. ts the Aret'dcnt 
J the U.i., the Prime M'ntilcr eif Great Bniein cn4 the 
Cembir>ed Chie/i of StelT. 

" The firti pert of the erdcri { received at Quebec 
hat bean carried out. The land route to China I* open." 

ConfroiuloKOni to Admiral fAountbaIttn wert conrered 
in Chit leiefrom from the Prime Mimtfer: 

" I tend yoj ci behalf of Hit Majetty'a Government 
our mott warm contrarulanoni on reopening the land 
route to China in lulfllmenc of the firtc part of the 
directive (.ven to you at Quebec. That this ihould 
already have been achieved In spite of the many diiap- 
poincmentt you have sustained in the deley of the 
reinforcemerts which you were promised, reflects the 
(reacaic credit on yourself, all your Commanders in the 
field and. above all, upon the well-tried troope of the 
Fourteenth A-my. (allancly sustained as they have been 
by the R.A.F. and the ISch Coeps. 

"The readv .'<sii(anec in all possible ways of the 
UnI'ed Staert forces and also of the Chmote fortes, is es 
warmly and {raiefuiiy recofnited by Hit Majesty’s 
Government es it has been throughout by you." 

and Java against blows long foreseen by 
cvejyonc who watched the course of Japanese 
policy and knew what the military and naval 
cliques in Tokyo were aiming at. 

'T'his view may shock some, but it is the 
^ rational view. Nothing can be more 
futile than to mix up sentiment with war. 
How foolish to describe our soldiers as 
fighting m.'ignihcently like lions, while we 
say tlw enemy fought fanatically like rats 
in a trap ! There is a little too much of this 
in the very fine tribute to our troops in 
Burma which South-East Asia Command 
Issues at the low price of threepence and under 
tlic title SEAC Souvenir. (Original issue 
printed bv A. D. Bose in the office of The 
Statesman. Calcutta, who provided facilities 
as a war gift). Everyone defends himself 
fanatically when his life depends on it. 
Everyone attacks ferociously when pro¬ 
perly worked up—and it is the business 
of those who train troops to work them up. 
Over and ever again in this stirring record 


wc are given proof that in ferocity the men 
of the i'ourteenth Army could give the 
Japanese points every lime. 

The enemy could not, of course, have 
entered Burma so quickly if the French in 
Indo-China and the Siamese in what is now 
called Thailand had not given them a great 
deal of assistance. Thanks to this, the 
Japanese were able to strike at India—with 
very fair chances of success. An Order of 
the Day to the invaders issued by the general 
in command of this operation siiid it would 
''engage the attention Of the whole world 
and was eagerly awaited by a hundred 
millions of people in Japan.” Its success 
would have a profound elfect on the course 
of the war and might even lead to its con¬ 
clusion. ‘'Wc must therefore,” he ended, 
"expend every ounce of energy and talent 
to achieve our purpose.” 

Tribute to Our 
Troops in Burma 

\VbLi., they did all they could. That general 
** could not blame his armies for the 
failure which probably led to his suicide. 
They were thoroughly well equipped, they 
were well trained, they were clever in jungle 
warfare, they were almost incredibly tough. 
But his effort collapsed because he brought 
them up against men who. though not so 
hardy by nature and not so plentifully sup¬ 
plied with the machines that war today 
requires, fought^ better than they did and 
throw them back. There were times when it 
seemed as if only miracles could prevent 
the Japanese from invading India. Every 
one of those times the necessary miracle 
happened—or rather, it didn't "happen”; 
it was worked by the courage and doggedness 
and skill in fighting under terribly difficult 
conditions of the men of the Fourteenth 
Army, that army which has earned a place 
in history that will never die away. 

When Imphal Was Besieged 

There was, however, something in the 
nature of a miracle on conventional lines 
which helped a great deal. This was born 
in the quick, inventive mind of General 
Wingate. When he proposed to lead a force 
that would operate fur behind the Japanese 
lines and play havoc with their communica¬ 
tions. he was asked. “What about your own 
supplies?” He said, “We'll get them by 
air." And that was how (hey did receive 
them. Regularly the aircraft loaded with all 
the expedition needed found out where it 
was and dropped parachute cargoes, scarcely 
any of which missed their mark. This method 
more than once warded olf disaster. 

For instance, when Imphal, that place wc 
used to hear of every day at one lime, was 
besieged last spring, the enemy counted on 
forcing our surrender by starving out the 
garrison. They relied on this so confidently 
that they announced the town's capture in 
Tokyo. But they had not reckoned with the 
method of supply from the air. “ Day after 
day the hungry Japs on the surrounding hilts 
saw the stream of troop-carriers bearing in 
food, fuel, ordnance, ammunition, stores, 
men and even water. They brought out the 
wounded over the very gun-sights of the 
enemy. Behind them supply urtits, transport 
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Li«Mt.-G*n. SUN Li JEN, Cemmandur of the 
tit Chtnete Army (left), and Liaut.-Can. Dan 
I. Sultan, commanding Alllod Forcat in the 
Northern Combat Aroa of Burma, ontaring 
•hamo aftor iu capture on Docombor 15, 1944. 

PAolo. 

men and L. of C. troops slogged to keep the 
dixies and the magarincs tilled for the men in 
the line. Unbelievable reports flamed round 
the world of impending grief. The men of 
the 4th Corps on duty at tmphal serenely 
stuck it out.” 

'T'hF- use of that word “serenely" is .in 
^ example of the fault I have mentioned. 
It is silly to suggest that any troops in such 
a position as those at Imphal are “serene.” 
Jt was a lie to suggest, as Japanese radio did, 
that "confusion and alarm” prevailed. It 
was a stupid lie to be pul about by a com¬ 
mander whose forces were being destroyed 
daily by the ” confused and alarmed” garri¬ 
son. But (hough those 4th Corps OKn were 
neither rattled nor bewildered they would grin 
grimly at the idea that they felt "serene.” 

Except for the Australians in New Guinea, 
no troops have ever had to fight a prolonged 
scries of battles in such frightfully difficult 
country against an enemy who had managed 
to occupy the best positions before we were 
able to turn and rend him. Of the Mayu 
range of mountains in the Arakan area (he 
Japanese command wrote, in an order to its 
forces, ” It is a fortress given to us by heaven, 
to furnish us with defences, obstructions, 
concealment, with water, with quarters, with 
supplies of building material unlimited. Its 
heights and rivers will shortly become an 
unforgettable new battleground.” 

A LL that was (rue. The prediction in the 
final sentence was fulfilled. But the 
battleground proved fatal to the invaders, 
not to (he British defenders. I'hc events 
of that campaign will never be forgotten by 
us, but the enemy wilt try not to think about 
them, for with all those catalogued advan¬ 
tages on their side the Japanese were soundly 
defeated. 

Full tribute is paid to those who were not 
actually fighting, but whose brave and 
untiring toil made victory possible. Every¬ 
thing depends on the regular arrival of all 
that an army needs. Without that the most 
daring courage, the most carefully laid plans, 
can accomplish nothing. Throughout the 
Burma campaigns "Admin.” as they call it 
($hort for Administration), never failed. "So 
the vast spaces, the dark, dense, treacherous 
jungle, were overcome ; the evil beasts and 
insects and snakes, the leeches, lice and 
ticks, the sun's high blaze, the night's dew 
and lonely terror ; rain, mist, mud. and the 
foulest of all. the Jaoune^ enemy ” 
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When the G.I. Joes Swarmed Ashore at Luzon 



LEO BY THE C.-IN-C. 
Allied Force* In the South* 
Weft Peciflc (Gen. Oougla* 
MacArthur, General of the 
Army), U.S. troop* aecured 
lour brkl(*he*d* at Lin^ayen 
on Luxon Uland, largeit of 
the Philippine*, on ian. P. 
I94S. A beach party g*** 
emergency treatment to a 
comrade (1). 

Gen. MacArthur i* teen (1) 
talking from hi* teat in • 
jeep on Leyte with Mr. 
Churehlir* per*ona( repr^ 
tentative, Lieut.'Gen. Her* 
bert Lum*dan.~who wa* 
killed on the bridge of a 
U.S. warthip during a 
Japanata bombing attack in 
the Pacific on ian. 4. 

Watching convoy* go by. 
From a U.S. *hip ()). Off 
Lingayen, infantrymen 
*warmed down vertical land- 
ing'net* to craft below (4>. 
Although Allied plane* had 
urged the Filipino* to take 
cover, youthful patriot* (S) 
braved the danger* to wel¬ 
come the troop*. A further 
Luzon landing wa* effected on 
Jan. 30, ju*t north of hietorlc 
Bataan. See map in page 429. 
Pkfites, L'.S. Ojpi-'iaf. Spart * 
iiritrrdJ PAGE 662 







Australian Forces to Clean-up the ‘Island Front 



•ft<l njitlv* tr«ep» «*e« out from AwiC im Now BHcoin in looreh of Jopanoto roarpoardt. Aottralian 

i •!' ***■ ''*!? ‘•T*?!’' »«x»p» *•»• •* F«»nt " «*» tho SoucH-Wmc Pacific, to deal with 

am^r^ib!^!^ ***• *«»*mont. New Britain and New Guinea. A further Australian 

amphibious landing on New Britain—on th« eastern end of the island—was reported on Pebruarr 4. PAGE 663 PMo. AustraUan Oficiai 



V.C.s of Burma, Italy and the Western Front 





Naik ACANSING RAf 
On June 2i. 1944, a cempany of the 
Sth Royal Gurkha Rifla* was ordered 
to recapCOre from greatly superior 
enemy forces two outposts seriously 
menacing our lines in Burma. Under 
devastating machine-gun fire and 
showers o7 grenades, Nalk Ral (left), 
armed with a tommy-gun, advanced 
alone, killing ten Japanese and so 
inspiring hit men that they routed the 
enemy and captured the positions. In 
the words of the citation, his '* magni¬ 
ficent display of initiative, outstand¬ 
ing bravery and gallant leadership*’ 
saved the situation. 


Rifleman T. RUN 

During an attack on the railway 
bridge at Mogaung, Burma, on June 
1), 1944, a section under Rifleman Run 
(right) was eliminated—all but him¬ 
self. In the face of** the most shatter¬ 
ing concentration of automatic fire," 
he continued to advance alone, ankle- 
deep In mud. through shell-holes and 
over fallen trees, trien killing three 
occupants of a Japanese machine-gun 
pest. His action enabled the re¬ 
mainder of his platoon to reach and 
secure their oblectlve. 


Sgt. GEORCI H. EARDLEY 
Near Overleon, Holland, on October 14, 1944, 
Sergeant Eardley, of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, armed with grenades and a Sten gun. 
destroy^ throe German machine-gun posts 
single-handed “ under Are so heavy that it 
daunted thosa with him.” 


Private E. ALVIA SMITH 
While protecting a wounded comrade, during 
a fierce action on the Savio River in Italy on 
October 21, 1944, Private Smith, of the Sea- 
ferth Highlanders of Canada, beat off attacks 
by two German tanks besides enemy infantry. 


Cape. J. N RANDLE 

This officer of the Royal Norfolk Regiment, at 
Kohima, in Assam, on May 4. 1944, charged a 
Japanese machine-gun post alone, and although 
mortal'y wounded sTianced It with a grenade hurled 
through a bunker slit. He then Aung himself 
scross the slit so that the aperture should be com¬ 
pletely sealed. His battalion gained its obiective. 


L Sgt. J. D. BASKEYFIELD 
Haro of Arnhem, Holland, this N.C.O. of tha 
South StaAordshIre Regiment, on September 24, 
1944, held enemy tanks at bay till his gun eras 
silenced. Then he crawled to another 4-pounder, 
the craw of which were dead, and Arad it till he was 
killed. Storief of his valour wera a constant tn- 


Liaut. TASKER-WATKINS 
Superb gallantry which saved tha lives of 
hit men during an action against numerically 
superior forces at Balfour, Northern France, 
on August 14, 1944, secured the supremo 
award for this lieutenant of theWelch Regi¬ 
ment, tha only officer left of his company. 


hlliad. Storief of i*is vaiour wera a coniianc in- menc, umr v.mw • 
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I WAS THERE/ 


Eye Witness 

Stories o( the War 


Back in Manila, the Philippines Capital 

Entered by U.S. troops on Feb. 4 , 1945, ManiU (see mep :n p. 629) was 
wrenched from the Japanese after being in their hands for more than 
three years, at told here by B.U.P. correspondent Frank Hewlett Cen. 

MacArthur't campaign in these islands h^ started 26 daj^ before this 
success, srith landings over 100 miles to the north, in the Lingayen Gulf. 

T hree years ago I said “Goodbye" to while it pushed aside some determined 
my wife Virginia. I went to Bataan Japanese opposition, but all along the road 
with General MacArthur's forces, brushes with the enemy were frequent, 
but she insisted on Slaying behind as a nurse as wc broke into the city the column 
at the Santa Catalina Hospital m Manila. spUt jp one half heading for Santo 

Today w were reunited. It might give the jomas. The citizens of Manila went crazy 
world some idea of the ordeal of this town with joy as we tore through the city. They 
under Japanese occupation if 1 sav. simply, stood by the sides of the road cheering until 
that my wife’s weight today is only 5 stone jt seemed their lungs would crack. They 
10 pounds ! offered us some of their own liny rations 

No wonder that the half-siarved people in and found some beer for us, loo. 
the concentration camp in the Santo Tomas There was fighting at some points when 
University in Manila managed to summon we reached the University buildings. At 
up enough strength to hoist me on ilwir others. Japanese troops were holding out 
shoulders when I broke into the main build- on the second and third floors of some of the 
ing there during the fighting last night. It buildings. Below them the windows were 
was an honour that should have b«n re- filled with internees, wildly cheering the 
served for the troops, but they were busy relieving troops. To have started a battle 
killing the Japanese outside. would have meant death to scores of them, 

Inside, it was pandemonium. Women so, finally, a truce was reached. The Japanese 
wept, children screamed with joy. men broke were allowed to leave the building in return 
down as they shook hands with us and could for the safe release of the internees. 


out 'Hie Americans 

KOTORIOUS CONCENTRATION CAMP AT SANTO TOMAS. MANILA, w«» th« fc«n« of ' * ’ 

J roat poifnancr whon U.S. troo^ r««cu*d thouModi of priconar*, inctuding mmnir Britith and nobody had OCCn launleO iniO SHOOting. 

.m*ric»n«, who had boon itarvod by cho iapanOM and ill-troatod thoro, Tho photograph wa« tahon 'r- .. British missionary EmCSt Stanley 
« th. r«ew.r. mad. thoir way in.td.. 

not utter a word, but just stood, their lips The most critical moment of ail—it could hostages. Mr. Stanley handled the nego- 
movlng silently. Then they asked for food, easily have led to the murder of more than tiations between the American commander 

They looked as if they had not eaten for two hundred men, women, and children— and Col. Hayashi, and agreed to walk 

weeks, l^st June the Japanese had btinncd came at dawn. For six hours U.S. iriwps unarmed across no man’s land to meet 

all outside purchases of food, and for the had been exchanging shots with 65 Japanese Hayashi and get ilic matter settled. 

p.ist two months conditions had been terribly -.t. i»r¥rf • t n * n 

bad. each person getting less than 700 Down a Mine foT a Nt^fit s Work wttli a Bevtft Boy 

calorics u day. And it takes 2,400 calorics '■ . 

itailv to -1 nnrin:4l nerxon ' Serving the nation equally with those of their age who join the Armed 

daily to sustain .1 normal person . S who are called up for work in the pm have no aura ol 

I . . . 1 . L V «■ glamour. But they have the satisfaction of knowing we could not get on 

^ nightmare last few hours before without them. This contribution hv * Bev;n boy, Mr. T. Buckland. written 

3,700 internees in the camp had been spedallv for *■ The War Illustrate,” will interest parents—and others, 

released. 1 came in with a flying column , . 

under General Chase, which consisted of a X work .it a pit called Glapwell Colliery, through the showers to the dirty side, then 

small force of tanks, lorries tilled with I at Glapwell in Nottinghamshire. To change into working clothes. Wc^each have 

troops, and jeeps. At one o'clock in the get there I have to travel five miles by a tin water-bottle—which wc call a “ Dudley” 
morning wc started off on a reckless dash bus. I then go Into live locker rooms—the —and a snap tin which holds lunch and keeps 

towards tho city, over a rough and seldom- pithead baths. Wc walk in at one side, out the dust and the rats down the pit. 

used road. At Novalichcs. 10 miles from take off our clean clothc.s walk leisurely Wc fill our “Dudley” with fresh water (it 
Manila, the column had to stand and fight page 665 holds four pints) and along wc go to the pit- 



/ JK/j There! 



THIS WAS THI CI,2t0,M0 DOCK TARGET at Sintapora, aaat to Cho bottom, a* told bolow. To 
oporata tho SSf-ft. dock, wator wa« lot into it* hollow wall* ; thi* cauiod it to **t*la down and All 
wp tufAciontly to admit a bif thip duo for ropair*. Than watar would ba pumpad from tha wall*, 
tha dock riaing and carrying tha (hip proppad up and high and dry, a* abova. AtiOtxMei I’rtst 

Singapore's Giant Floating Dock Was Our Target 

In tha great bombing raid on Sii^apore on Peb.,i, 1945, the so.ooo-tons dry 
dock was sunk -for the second time. Bitilt in Britain and towed in sections 
8,000 miles to Singapore, it was sunk bj us when the fall of Singapore seemed 
imminent, and raised by the Japanese. The raid is describ^ by Reuter's 
rorrespondent Alan Humphreys, who was in one of the Super-Fortresses. 


head. We each have a numbered pay check, 
and as we pa.ss through a kind of barrier we 
shout out our numters and a man clocks 
us in. Then to the lamp cabin, where we 
leave lamp check and locker key and receive 
a hand-lamp, which is quite weighty to carry 
about. We Nvalk to the pit-lop where the 
cage (lift) is. It is roughly a thousand yards 
from pit-lop to pit-bottom, and when you 
are in the cage water is dripping all over you. 
There arc holes in the bottom of the cage, 
and when wc reach the middle of the shafting 
wo arc travelling at about 60 m.p.h., with 
the draught through the holes blowing right 
up our legs, and it's cold ! 

When we get out of the cage at the bottom 
we leport to the cabin where all the deputies 
are, and they tell us where to go ; every coal 
face is numbered. The nearest one to me is 
number 25. and it is quite a distance. For 
part of the way it is cold, but gradually it 
becomes warmer and you have to deposit 
your coat somewhere. It is roughly four 
miles from the pit-bottom to the point where 
i work, which makes it about nine mites 
from where I live. 

Even Standing Still We Sweat 

It is a sleep, downhill walk, and parts of 
the way we have to bend very low. I leave 
you to imagine what it is like when one is 
returning, tired out ! When we get to our 
working-place vtt undress, keeping on only 
short pants, hat and boots. My present job 
is making a new roadway, which they call a 
heading, in a temperature of about 70 degrees, 
and believe me, even when standing still you 
sweat. First, we see if there are any empty 
tubs handy. If there are not, we have to 
walk 500 yards for them. We get four each 
lime, and we lower them down the slope by 
a cable running off a small haulage motor. 

I am working with two other miners, and 
when wc start shovelling up th6 rock the 
sweat really begins to roil. It gets into your 
eyes, and it stings. Soon we are sweating 
from head to foot. Shovelling and picking 
at the rock all the time wc fill eight tute right 
olT. and begin to feel there is no more sweat 
left to come out. Half-way throujdt a shift 
I have generally drunk my four pints of 
water, and then have to go thirsty. It makes 
you value water ! 

'T'hi eight tubs filled, wc have our snap,” 

which takes twenty minutes to half an 
hour. Then wc lower another four tubs, 
and by the time wc have filled them and 
hauled them to the top of the .slope it is just 
about time to start walking back to the cage 
(hat will lake us to the surface again. We hil 
between 12 and 16 tubs a night, each tub 
holding about one ton of rock. Twelve to 
16 tubs a night isn't bad, is It ? 



BOT TAAINBES for thi pi(*, at Markham 
Colliirjr, mar Chestirfiild, liftin to an old 
hand'* advice. Conscription of bor* of If to 
work in tho mino* wa* announcod br Mr. 
Ernott Bevin, Miniitor of Labour,on Dec.3, lt43. 
I’holu, PAGE 666 


I AM taking part in this raid on the Singa¬ 
pore naval base, the biggest installa¬ 
tion of its kind in the South Seas, of 
which the King George V Dock, towed out 
from Britain before the war, is tHc main 
target. The raid is being made by the 20th 
Air Force. The first wave of giant aircraft has 
already made its attack through cloud and 
A.A. fire. My plane is in the second wave 
and is just making its run over the target. 

It is 9 a.m., and this hour for the attack 
involved departure from a 20th Air Force 
Bomber Command base in India after 
midnight. Wc flew towards Singapore 
throughtnit the night. About 7 a m. I 
learned that wc w^sre about opposite Penang, 
but little could be seen in the early dawn of 
the outline of that northern Malayan island. 
I also learned that Singapore radio was still 
on the air—500 miles to go and no apparent 
suspicion by the Japanese. 

The Malayan coast was followed roughly 
all the way down the Straits of Malacca. 

At Port Swetienham a number of ships 
could be seen hastily leaving port, and ihc 
pilot, Capt. John Siler, said. ”1 bet the radio 
IS getting busy now ! ” He began to 
whistle, “On the road to Mandalay ! " 
In a short talk to the crew before leaving. 
Captain Siler had stated, “Petrol will Ik 
the problem- wc shan’t wait long at the 
rendezvous, and go in and get it over! “ 
This, however, was not necessary and wc 
approached Singapore island in formation. 

In seven years since I left Singapore. I had 
often wondered about going back there. 
But never did I think to see the city again 
as a passenger in an American aircraft going 
to bomb it. Certain features were easy to 


I sroppro for a night just outside a Kachin 
village a few miles north of Induw, and 
a hundred odd miles behind the enemy 
lines. 1 had some Kachins of the Burma 
Rifles with me, and I told them they could 
go and have a “jolly” down in the village, 
so long as they were ready to join me as I 
marched through ne.xt morning. 

When I arrived, just after dawn, I saw 
Rifleman Pawai La putting on his pack and 
kissing all the girls. 1 said to old Agu Di, 
the Kachin officer. “ Pawai La hasn’t lost 
much lime, has he ? ” And Agu said. 


spot—the first was the aerodrome, a red- 
brown Smear among the green of the western 
part of the island. The King George V 
dock was empty, and KeppcI Harbour, 
where the Far Eastern liners used to dock, 
also seemed empty. There were, however, 
many small craft lying in the roads of Singa¬ 
pore Harbour. The Pandang Singapore 
Cricket Club sports ground and recreation 
ground showed as a green oblong along the 
seashore, but the hardest peering could not 
make out cither Singapore Cathedral or the 
Raffies Hotel. The civil airport at Kallag 
was easy, but it was diffiatit to see if there 
was anything on it, and (he same with the 
R.A.I-'. aerodrome at Seleiar. 

Dy now we had put on all our trappings, 
and the door by which we should 
drop if necessary was also cleared for quick 
use. Now wc arc over the target—I sec one 
Japanese fighter coming in head-on to 
attack. The guns of the leading aircraft 
are quiet while our guns (hump briefly. 
Smoke clouds from bursting A.A. shells float 
by. Twice more our guns fire, and then the 
bombs arc away. 

Later Ihc bombardier told me, “Wc had 
hit our target -buildings at (he Naval base ! “ 
The journey back was very much like tho 
approach in reverse. Though we follow the 
Malayan coast all the way up nobody comes 
up to challenge us. This is a new Super- 
Fortress on its first operational mission, but 
for most of the crew it is the thirteenth and 
the pilot's fourteenth mission. The final com¬ 
ment on the opposition was this from the 
nose gunners. “ Those Jap fighters at Singa¬ 
pore are amateurs ! “ 


“ Well, sir, this is his own village ; he 
hasn’t been home for five years. That's his 
mother he's kissing now.” 

Pawai La hadn't even asked me for leave ; 
he was all ready to move on with the rest of 
us. When 1 asked him if he'd like three 
months leave there and then, he said he 
certainly would ! 1 remember, as wc moved 
off, seeing him digging a hole to hide his kit 
and uniform in, in case the Japs should 
come into the village on our track behind us. 

I could give you fifty instances of how all 
the people of that country have shown their 


They Wear as Badge the Burma Peacock 

These stalwirts of the Burma Rifles are the eyes and ears of every Chindit 
column, though they have been given little publicity up to now. This 
account of them is condensed from a broadcast talk (Jan. 95, 1945) given 
by Brigadier Bernard Fergusson, D.S.O., who commanded a column in the 
first Wingate expedition and a brigade in the second. 




sympathy for us at the risk of ihcir lives. I 
remember especially an old Burmese in a 
town which was known to be a nest of 
Japanese spies ; he stood on his balcony in 
full view of half the town, and shouted out, 
“ God Save the King! Long Live the 
King ! ’* at the top of his voice. That was 
in April 1943, in Tigyaing, which has just 
been liberated by the 36th Division. 

These fellows wear as their regimental 
badge the peacock of Burma. They are all 
native.s of Burma—Karens from the Irra¬ 
waddy Delta. Kachins and a few Chins. 
Once inside Burma, there's nothing to stop 
them putting on plain clothes and disappear¬ 
ing to their homes. But they haven't. They 
came out with General Alexander in 1942, 
leaving homes and families behind them. 
They went in again and shared our hardships 
in 1943 with the first Wingate expedition— 
and came out a^in, those who weren't 
killed or taken prisoner. And they went in 
with the Chindit show of 1944 and out a 
third time. 

They're not very big. 1 suppose they 
average round about five feci six, and when 
you sec them marching along with a pack 
on their back they look as if they were, all 
pack. They're very chccrfitl ; they smile and 
laugh a lot, and they sing most beautifully— 
European music chiefly, ncM like a lot of 
snake-charmers. 

They're the most marvellous chaps in the 
water, both as boatmen and swimmers, and 
they cun make anything out of bamboo- • 
chairs, tables, boats, drinking vessels and 
cooking pots. They'll cat anything, too. 
I've eaten bits of monkey and snake and all 
sorts of other til-bits with them : and they 
get on frightfully well with the British soldier. 
It's a waste to use them as shock-troops, 
we've found, but you’ll never get better 
guerilla fighters. They've got all the guts 
you could wish for, and more. 


/ fVas There! 

Here’s another c.ase rather like Pawai La's. 
In 1943, one fellow passed within two miles 
of his own villa^ ; and when he asked for 
new.s of his family he was told that his wife 
and daughter had died, and that his two sons, 
just in their teens, were living alone. He 
sent a message to them to men him at the 
next hailing place, spent an hour with them, 
and carried on track to India. He hadn’t 
seen them for three years. 

Another time two of them who were acting 
as scouts for me got caught by the Japs in a 
village. We didn't know what happened to 
them; we only knew they were overdue. 
But ad the other Riflemen volunteered to go 
and find out what had haptraned to them ; 
and 1 chose a couple who went boldly into 
the village in plain clotiies, even though their 
accent gave them away as strangers to that 
pari of Burma. On their way hack with the 



KAREN OfPICER of th* famowi Iwrma 
Ri/Ua, ayblact of Cho itorr in thia p*g«. Not« 
tha poacock baes** on hif collar. 

Fhpl') by ioutlrty c/ Ibt inilia OJ/itt 


news that their comrades had been caught, 
they found fifty Japs trying to find the place 
where I was lying-up. 

These two men each had a couple of 
grenades : they chucked (he lot at the Japs 
to attract their attention, and then led them 
away on a false trail through the jungle, 
away from my bivouac. No wonder Wingate 
himself said that he never asked to command 
better troops. You didn’t often get praise 
from Wingate, and when you did get a pat 
on the back you'd certainly earned it. 

The Burma Rifle officers arc mostly young 
Scotsmen from the big rice and timber firms 
of Burma, and are immensely fond of their 
Riflemen as their Riflemen arc of them. 
But a growing number of officers arc 
Karen or Kachin. One of them, Captain 
Chit Khin—wc all call him “ Chicken 
is a young Karen who got a fine M.C. on 
the first show, and I picked him out of lots 
of others to come with me on the second. 

He's got a large grin which is one of the 
best known landmarks in the force. This 
last show. Chicken marched his complete 
platoon into a fortress which was entirely 
surrounded and closely watched by the best 
pan of a brigade of Japs. Once inside, he 
discovered that the order which sent him there 
had been a mistake, so he marched his whole 
platoon out again, both ways without so 
much as a casualty. 

In their temporary wartime depot in India 
there's a long and growing list of decorations 
which they've woo with the Chindits. Wc 
who know them, who have marched and 
fought and slept beside them for many months 
in hard conditions, don't need that list to 
remind us what sort of stuff they're made of 
1 see great hope for the future of Burma if 
there are many more such men as these, and 
the part they have played in restoring freedom 
to Asia must never be forgotten cither by 
their country or by ours. 


/ANUARr 31. Wadnat^ay 1.978th day 

Wcitarn Front.—Van|u»rd* of U.S. 
It( Army croittd German frontier ceit et 
St. Vith. 

Ru«*ian Front.—Zhukov's forces. ir»- 
vsdinf Brandenburg on a broad front, 
captured Landsberg. 

FEBRUARr I. Thortday l.9?90\ ioj 

Westarn Front.—In N. Alsace, U.a. 
7ch Army croued river liodcr and entered 
Oberhofen. 

Air.—Day attacks by R.A.F. and U.S. 
bombers on railways at Munchen-Glad- 
bach. Mannheim Ludwigshafen and Wesel: 
heavy night attack by ft.A.F. on Maint, 
Ludwigshafen and Siegen. Mosquitoes 
again iMmbed Berlin. 

Russian Front.—Rokostovtky't troops 
captured railvtay centre of Torun on the 
Vittula, previously by-pasted by ad¬ 
vancing Russians. 

Fhilippinei.—U.S. troops ma.^e new 
landing in Luton, S.W. of Manila. 

Far East.—Floating dry dock at Singa¬ 
pore sunk by Super.Fortresses. 

FEBRUARV 2. Fridoy f.FBOth doy 

Western Front.—Troops of Ist French 
Army and U.S. forces entered Colma-. 

Air.—R.A.F. bombers made night 
attack on Wiesbaden, Karlsruhe, oil plant 
at Wanne-Eickcl, Mannheim and Magde¬ 
burg. 

Russien Front.—In hew advance 
towards Stettin, Russians captured Seldin 
and Drossen, N.E. of Frankfurt-on-Oder. 

FEBROAKY 3. Saturday f.FB/stdoy 

Western Front.—U.S. Ist Army cap. 
tured two more towns in Siegfried tone, 
SchoneseiKen and Harperscheid. 

Air.—In heaviest attack on centre of 
Berlin, 1,000 Flying Fortresses, with 900 
fighters, dropped 2,500 tons of bombs, 

FEBRUARY 4. Sunday l.982ixidw 

Western Front.—Advances by U.S. 
troops finally cleared Belgium of Germans. 

Air.—Liberators of Coastal Command 
bombed enemy naval vessels, including 
U boats, in the Baltic. R.A.F. bombers at¬ 
tacked ^nn, and bentoi plants in the Ruhr. 

Russian Front.—Mirshal Kornev's 
troops began to force the Oder S.E. of 
Breslau. In Eut Prussia. Russians captured 
Landsberg and Bsrcentlein, 

Far East.—Super-Fortresses from the 
Marianu bombed Kobe area of Japan. 

Fhilippinea.—American troops broke 
into Manila. 
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FEBRUART 5, Monday l.983rd(hn 

Rustian Front.—Zhukov'a troops 
reached the Oder N. and S. ^ Kustrln. 

Facific.—Announced that on January 
24 and 29 East Indies Fleet, including four 
Bircrafe-earriers, attacked Japanese oil 
supplies at Palembang, Sumatra. 

FEBRUART d. Tuesday 1.984th day 

Wettern Front.—U.S. troops occupied 
Neuf Bristch. at west end of bridge over 
Rhine east of Colmar. 

Air.—More than 1.300 U.S. bombers 
and 850 fighitrs attack^ communications 
targets in Magdeburg, Leiptig and Chem- 
niix areas. Spicfira bombers atucked 
V 2 sices in Holtand. 

Russian Front.-Konlev's troops In 
bridge-head ever the Oder S.E. of Breslau 
advanced up to 12 miles on a 50-milo 
front. 

FEBRUART 7, Wednesday f.965ch day 

Western Front.—U.S. 3rd Army 
troops made new crosilngi into Germany 
over River Our. 

Air—R.A.F. bombers made night attack 
on enemy troops at Cleve and Goch, 
between the Maas and the Rhine. 

Russian Front.-N. and S. of Kus- 
trin. Rad Army troops cleared eastern 
bank of Oder and occupied Kunersdorf. 

-Hash 

1940 

February 10. H./V1.S. Cossack 

rescued British from Nazi prison- 
ship Altmark in Norwefian fjord. 

1941 

February 6. Benghazi surrendered 
(first timej to Australians and 
British under General Wavell. 

1942 

February 8-9. Japanese landed on 
N.W. coost of Singapore Island. 

February 12. Scharnhorst, Cneis- 
enau and Prinz Eugen doshed from 
Brest through Straits of Dover to 
German horbours. 


THE WAR 


FEBRUARr 8. Thursday I.Pdfirh day 
Western Front.—Canadian Itt Army 
launched attack south-east of Niimegcn. 
between the Maas and cha Rhine. 

Air.—R.A.F. Lancasters attacked with 
12.000-lb. bombs E-boat shcltars at 
l|muiden. Ac night Lancasccri made two 
attacks on synthetic oil plant at Pelitx, near 
Sfcccin. 

Russian Front.—Koniev'i srmy began 
to force the Oder north-west of Breslau. 
In East Prussia. Krauxberg fell to Russians. 

Pacific.—Rocket-firing Venturas at¬ 
tacked radio and lighthouse >nstallatlons 
In Kurile Is. Australian l-berators made 
tecond attack on power-itanon m Java. 

FESRUART 9. Friday l,9B7th day 

Western Front.-U.S. 3rd Army 
crossed River Prum and captured Oli- 
heim. 

Air.—In the early hours Hallfaxes 
bombedWsnne-Eickel synthetic oil plant. 
Later. 1,300 U.S. bombers attacked Lutt- 
kendorf synthetic oil plant near Haile and 
armament works at Weimar. 

Russian Front.-In East Prussia, Soviet 
troops captured Frauenberg and sur¬ 
rounded Elbing. 

PeclEc.—Liberators bombed Japanese 
base on Iwo, Volcano Is. 

•hariiAr — - — . ★ 

1943 

January 31. Field-Marshal Paulas 
and 15 German generals sur¬ 
rendered at Sto//n|rad. 

February 2. At Stalingrad remain¬ 
ing Germans cop«tu/otcd. 

February 8. Red Army captured 
Kursk in drive to Ukraine. 

1944 

January 31. U.S. forces launched 
attack on Marshall Islands. 
February 3. First German major 
offensive on Anzio beach-head. 
February 8. Russians recoptured 
Nikopol in the Dnieper bend. 


FEBRUARY 10. Saturday 1.988th day 

Wbttern Front.—Germans opened 
flood gates of Sehwammenauel dam on the 
Roer before U.S. troops reached it. 

Air.—AIMed bombers attacked motor 
fuel depot at Oulmcn, east of Cleve, and 
submarine pens at fjmuiden. 

Russian Front.—Elbing, Vittula pert 
on Bcriln-Kdnigsberg railway, and 
Preussisch-Eyliu, S.E. of Konigtberg, 
capturad by Rokostovsky’s troops. 

Far East.—Super-Fortresses bombed 
Nikailmi aircraft works at Ota. N.E. of 
Tokyo. Mustangs attacked Chinese sea¬ 
port of Tsingtao. 

FEBRUART II. Sunday 1,989th day 

Western Front.—Scottish troops en¬ 
tered Oevc : Canadians captured Mil- 
lingen on the Rhine. 

Ruaiian Front.—Konlev's troops in 
Oder bridge-head N.W. of Breslau, ad¬ 
vanced up to 37 miles on 100-mile front, 
capturing Liegnltz, Luben end Stelniu. 
In Pomcranie, Zhukov captured Deuttch 
Krone and Maerkisch Friedland. 

Burma.—Supcr-Fortresies and R.A.F. 
Liberators made attack on Rangoon. 

FEBRUARY 12. Manday 1.990th day 

Wettern Front.—Cleve wholly In 
British hands ; Gennep. near the Maas, 
also cipcurcd. U.S. troops in Prum. 

Russian Front.—On Carpathian front 
Petrov's troops captured Bicisko. Koniev't 
forces west of the Oder captured Bunxiau 
on River Bober. 

Groece.—Agreement signed in Athens 
between Platciras Government and repre¬ 
sentatives of E.L.A.S. 

Cencrai.—Crimea Conferenca of 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill Issued 
statement on joint plans for defeat of 
Germany and settlement of Europe. 

FEBRUART f2. Tuesday l.99lstdey 

Wostern Front.—U.S. 3rd Army com¬ 
pleted clearing of Prum. British troopj 
cleared the Reichtwild. 

Air.—Two heavy night attacks on 
Dresden by R.A.F, bombers. 

Russian Front.—Budapest compfeteiy 
occupied by Red Army after six weeks' 
siege. In Silesia. Russians captured 
Beuthen, on west bank of Oder, and 
Ncuhammer, and surrounded Glogau. 

Mediterranean.—Irtly-bued bombers 
ateseked geods-yards m Vienna and Grar. 

PhilipplnM.—MacArthur's troops 
cleared Nichols Airfield, Manila, and 
occupied Cavite naval base. 







THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Capt« Norman Macmillan, M.C«, A«F.C. 


I N their advances into East Prussia and 
Brandenburg the Red Armies moved 
o/er frozen ground and water which 
ofTered a continuous unbroken surface for the 
passage of armour and transport. <t have 
seen the ice on the Vistula more than a metre 
thick at Warsaw.) In these conditions, and 
provided there Is not excessive snow - or. 
worse, a sudden thaw—conditions arc almost 
better for an army on the move than in 
summer, when dust can do considerable harm 
to mechanism, both of engines and tracks. 
In an attempt to interfere with Red Army 
communications, the Luftwaffe bombed the 
ice on the Masurian Lakes of East Prussia 
and on the River Oder. 

It is not known how cITeciive this opera¬ 
tion was. but the enormous surface of ice 
would probably take a lot of bombing to 
destroy it as a usable method of getting acros.s. 
It is probable that Bomber Command of the 
R.A.F. would make the best air ice-breaker, 
because it is the only force in Europe which 
specializes in 12,000-tb. armour-piercing 
bombs: it would be interesting to know 
whether the armour-piercing or the block¬ 
buster type of bomb would give the best 
results. Perhaps, if the Wchrmachl has to 
retreat over frozen lakes before a continued 
Soviet advance. Bomber Command may 
demonstrate what it can do to hamper the 
German withdrawal. 

^NE c)a.ssic example of air action against 
the use of a frozen lake for mi'itary 
purposes was the LuftwalTc counter-attack 
against the Gladiators of No. 223 Squadron 
of the R.A.r. on Lake I.csja. near Aandalsnes 
in Central Norway, in 19^. The R.A.I'. 
squadron was put out of action within 24 
hours by comparatively light bombs. But it 
was defeated by the damage its aircraft 
sustained, not by the smashing up of its ice 
airbase. There the bombs went plop through 
the ice, leaving a small hole, but not breaking 
up the surface catastrophically. Probably 
in future bombing operations against ice 
the answer will be found by using special 
bombs timed to explode just below the ice 
surface by means of a hydrostatic fuse. 

Bomber Command has co-operated slratc- 
gically with the Red Army during its rapid 
advance (Marshal Koniev's force averaged 
14 miles a Jay r-'>r 18 days from January 
12) by bombing German rail communica¬ 
tions to hamocr the movement of troops 


across Germany from west to cast. On the 
afternoon of l-'cbruary 1. and during the 
suc'cccding night. Bomber Command dropped 
4.750 tons of bombs on four main railway 
centres at Munchcn-Gladbach, Mainz, Lud- 
wigshafen. and Siegen. (Previously Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Mannheim and Karlsruhe had 
been bombed.) Bomber Command used 1.450 
bombers to make the rail attacks on February 
I and 2 ; twelve were lost from this force. 

CTRATEGIC Function of Bomber 
Forces in Surface Land War 

After ordinary bombing it is possible to 
restore railway communications fairly quickly. 
Repair ungs can get the track straightened 
out and levelled and new rails laid with 
astonishing speed in war whch all labour is 
mobilized. But diffK'uliies are greatly in¬ 
creased by the individual weight of the large 
bombs used by Bomber Command, which 
do proportionately more damage than an 
equivalent weight of smaller bombs. The 
linkage of the German railway system in 
western Germany, which was strategically 
designed for war, lays itself open to renewed 
blows at a succes.sion of important junctions, 
so that as one is repaired another is damaged. 

In these two entirely dii’crcnt examples— 
one of the LufiwalTc attacking the ice com- 
municafions of the Red Army and the other 
of Bomber Command attacking the railway 
communications of the Wchrmacht —is ex¬ 
emplified the strategic function of bomber 
forces in surface land war; the tactical 
aircraft employed for close work with the 
armies in the field are not able to concen¬ 
trate the weight of bombs upon specialized 
targets, and the Army commanders must 
turn to the strategic air forces for this aid. 

An important aspect of the work of Bomber 
Command and the United States Army 8th 
Air Force is the capacity of both air forces 
to continue to operate from the United King¬ 
dom as a base, despite the advance of the 
Army of Liberation to the German frontier. 
If they were unable to do so, and it were 
necessary to move them to the Continent, 
it would be difficult to find bases, and every 
strategic unit sited in France, ^Igtum or 
Holland would displace a tactical unit. 

Not only that, but every bomb they dropped 
in Germany would have to be transported to 
the Continent by ship and taken forward to 
the airficids by rail or road truck, (has adding 
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tremendously to the strain on the traffic lines. 
But these two strategic air forces are their 
own transport organization to the Conti¬ 
nental baitlehclds for both fuel and arma¬ 
ments. The 8th Air Force is the only U.S. 
air force now operating from the United 
Kingdom. In three years of war the 8th 
Air Force, the first U.S. air force to go into 
action against Germany, has lost more than 
5.000 bombers, 2,500 fighters, 40,000 men 
killed; it has destroyed 12,500 enemy aircraft. 

the heavy bombers have continued 
attacks against communications and 
oil-producing plants, the Light Striking Force 
of Bomber Command, equipped with Mos¬ 
quitoes. has punched steadily at. Berlin. 
The Mosquitoes can make the trip to Berlin 
and hack to their bases in the Midlands in 
from four to four-and-a-haif hours, carrying 
either one 4.000-fb. bomb or 2,000 to 3,000 
lb- of smaller bombs. For this journey they 
have an additional 100 gallons of fuel, in 
outboard tanks, one under each wing. 

Somciimcs these Mosquitoes make one 
attack a night against Berlin, sometimes two. 
In the night of February 1-2. two forces of 
about 75 to 100 Mosquitoes dropped between 
them some 3(X) tons of bombs on the Reich 
capital, adding to the demolitions that (he 
Wchrmachl were themselves making by 
blowing up bomb-damaged buildings to 
obtain materials for the construction of 
defence works within and around the cily. 
These night bombing Mosquitoes rely mainly 
on their speed for safety. Their operational 
speed of nearly 300 miles an hour is obtained 
by fl>ing at about 30,(X)0 feet, with the crew 
of two seated in a slightly pressurized cabin. 

Uaovt Berlin a Swedish correspondent re- 
^ parted to his newspaper that the demo¬ 
litions being made by the Wchrmacht in the 
capital did not matter much, as the city was 
already so badly damaged ! Possibly this 
is a factor which the Nazis took into account 
when they decided to defend Berlin and turn 
it into a fortress. Time and time again 
during this war a great city has been shown 
to be the most powerful obstacle to an ad¬ 
vancing army. Berlin is far the largest city 
to be prepared to resist imminent attack by 
modern surface forces. 

But it will be informative to see what part 
can he played in the assault by the strategic 
bomber forces of the R.A.F. and U.S. Army. 
No surface army assaulting a fortified city 
has ever had the prospect of such powerful 
air support as has the army that has fought 
its way forward to within 60 miles of the 
German capital. Perhat>s we may see a United 
Nations strategic air II.O. working with 
the Red Army before Berlin. 


I TM hp CARRiKn-BORNE AVENGER TORREOO BOMBERS a( th« Cp»t IndtM FImk formad yp for their tuccPMfyl hifh-prpcliion awoop Pn tha 
Japinai^hald $ym«tr« oil roflnarr at E«ngkal«n Brandan on Jan. 4. IMS—tha apcend in a fortnight. Thasa and tha-attack* on tha Ralan)hang 
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Snow was the R.A.F.’s Bitter Enemy in Holland 



CJ-JAHINC the runways om a d«ap<r cov«r«d b«nib«r •ution in HoHmH fl) was a task far a snowplewch durtng cha Arctic spali in January 
IMS so that tho battle against V2 might go on. On* airtiaid usod its entiro year’s rarion of saft—IS tons—in one day in an attempt to make tbo 
runway wsuable : sounds of snow-shovellers ineiuded almost the entire personnel—bar the cxwks. The ground crow toad a bomb-trolly with 
incendiary clusters (J). Spitfires in the snow ; general view of a R.C.A.F. Dthesr station (I). PAGE 669 Pknim. hr\li%h Ojfinal 








WORLD TRADES UNION 
Conference opened at th« 
Cownty Hall, Wactmintter, 
London, on Feb. 4, 1945, when 
Mr. Goorfo Uaace, M.P. for 
Southwarh N., and chairman 
for the day (loft), welcomed 
240 delegate* representing 
50,000.000 worker*. Largest 
delegation wa* the Russian 
05). laid to represent 
27.000,000 worker*. Represen¬ 
tatives carne from a* far afield 
a* China, Poland (the Lublin 
Government), Nigeria. Arabia 
and Latin-America ; no ex¬ 
enemy cowntriei were invited. 
Sir Walter Citrine (above), 
just returned from Greece, 
addressed the conference. 
Pkoi«s, hrttisk SfHtrl S' 

Otncral, Kt^Uona 


Our Roving Camera Salutes Balloon Command 


DISBANDED on Feb. 5, 1945, 
Balloon Command had been 
In operation for 5t years ; the 
Air Minister. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, said farewell at a 
massed parade (right) at 
Stanmore, Middlesex. Air 
Vice-Marshal W. C. C. Cell. 
O.S.O..M.C.|balew|,ltt A.O.C.. 
was the first Auxiliary Aih 
Force Officer to reach the rank 
of Air Vice-Marshal and be 
given a command. Balloons 
will still be flown, but under 
other R.A.F. commands : the 
original personnel will be em¬ 
ployed in other ways. On* 
thousand balloon crews from 
over 40 barrages were concen¬ 
trated in S.E. England to 
operate a curtain of nearly 
2.900 balloon* between the 
V-bomb sites and London (see 
illus. pp. 114 and 117). They 
stopped 276 Eying bombs. 
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O Pi\H>\< aboul Ihc film based on the life 
of Woodrow W'lKoii dilTer widely. 
Many think these biographical pie* 
tures arc a mistake altogether. I hey cer¬ 
tainly present, us a rule, scry misleading slews 
of public charucicts, and oAcn they deliber¬ 
ately falsify history. One aspect of President 
Wilson svhich seems to he completely absent 
froin the film is his hunwur. He had :i 
strong sense of fun and he could laugh at 
himself, which not many of the great ones of 
the earth cun do. He was once in company 
with a number of people who were talking 
about beauty and uglinevs. and whether these 
arc dcsidcd by cast of features us settled by 
nature, or by expression which is under our 
nwn control. He conirihuled to the dis- 
';ussinn this limerick : 

As .1 beauty I am not a ^ur, 

Tlicrc «re suhcis m<»rc handsome by far ; 

But my face. I don't mmd it. 
l or I am behind it : 

It’s the people m front get (he jar. 

Wilson used to ^o regularly once n week 
.n a variety theatre in Washington and always 
laughed at the knockabouts and buck-chat 
comedians. It seems to me that ffhool- 
boyish enjoyment of slapstick when it is 
clevcrlv put across goes u long way towards 
making one feel that Presidents. Prime 
Ministers, and such are likeable human beings. 

T*Hsr the employment of prisoners of war 
in various ways, chiefly on farms, is 
necessary few would deny. That it has a 
good many unpleasant consequences all who 
know anything about its working would 
readily allow. One result of pulling Italians 
on the land is that in some districts they are 
exterminating the small birds, especially the 
song-birds—thrushes, blackbirds, and larks 
in particular. In their own country they kill 
everything (hat flics, and they have practi¬ 
cally destroyed bird life in many parts of 
Italy. Partly this is because (h^ are so 
miserably poor (because they are so wretch¬ 
edly ignorant) that they want the birds for 
foc^. That cannot be so in (his country. 
As prisoners of war they are well fed. They 
ought to be warned (hut wv have a Liw against 
the slaughter of song-birds, and punished 
severely if they transgress it. Trying to per¬ 
suade them that birds and their music add 
crtormously to the pleasures of life would he 
u«?lcss. Appealing to their "belier nature’* 
would be futile lor. so far as animals are 
concerned, they have nortc. They are 
brounht up to consider all animals created 
for their benefit, to be treated by them us 
harshly as they ple.isc. 

Y^tiiii books on the last war were mainly 
aboul map^- and the great events 
worked out on them this time, to adapt 
I:. C. Bentley's famous clerihew, they're 
mainly about chaps. 1 am forcibly reminded 
of this by an anonymous little masterpiece, 
called Arnhem Lift, published by the Pilot 
Press at five .shillings and running to fewer 
than u hi'.ndrcd pages. No one ignorant of 
what the penny papers have for once very 
properly described us (he "Arnhem Fpic" 
would gather from it that here was an episode 
in the anruls of British arms as deathless as 
the Charge of the Light Brigade ; but they 
would learn something in its way quite as 
important—the psychology of the ordinary 
soldier when faced with what seemed inevit¬ 
able, slow-creeping destruction. Looking 
back on his ghastly seven-days’ dilemma, the 
author records that in their conversatioo 
neither officers nor men mentioned those 
hardy staples of soldiers’ talk—sex, home, 
and family. "1 really don't think any of us 
thought at all," he says with telling nafveti. 
"We were too busy living and we seemed to 
act almost entirely by insiinct. None cf us will 


probably ever be so natural again as we were 
there. We were completely without inhibi¬ 
tions. there wasn't time for them.’’ All of 
which may make the so-called psycho¬ 
analysts furiously to think. Or will it ? 

A Mio all the talk of the different ‘'freedoms" 
^ which we want all the peoples of the 
world to enjoy. I cannot help feeling grateful 
to the Town Council of Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
who have refused a request from a Sunday 
School Union that children should be refused 
admission to Sunday picture shows. “A 
matter for parents to decide, ’ ’ the Councillors 
say. Very good sense in that reply ! If 
Sunday schools find they cannot compete 
with cinemas, they should alter their methods, 
't hey could give picture shows themselves. 
1'o denund a monopoly, to suggest that 
children shall be forced to attend schools 
a^inst their will, is both a corrfession of 
failure :md an attempt to smother freedom. 
I have known of one or (wo Sunday schools 
managed so well that children preferred them 
to any other form of entertainment. 

l-Jtab is a note of a conversation, not one 
* * in which I took part but which I 
could not help overhearing, while 1 was in 
a bus. which was at (tw: starling place with 
some minutes to spare before its next journey 
began. The inspector had boarded the bus 
and was talking to the conductress. They 
talked loudl> so all of us in our seats received 
the benefit oifit. "No. I don't hold with it." 
said ihr inspector. What he did nut hold 
with wa« putting soldiers under the command 
of A.T.S. oificers. A file of them tud passed 
him with a woman in charge. Three of them 
ran across the road to a tobaccoiMt's shop. 
She called out sharply, "Come hsci. two 
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of you. I said only one could go and buy 
cigarettes 1 " She was obeyed, but the inspec¬ 
tor did not think it was right. I listened with 
interest to hear what the conductress would 
say. Well, she cordially agreed. She did not 
think men ought to be ordered about by 
women, though she looked rather the sort 
(hat would order ber husband about, if she 
had one ! 

Tuf election of Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt to be members of the Acad¬ 
emic Lran^aise makes me smile when I recall 
what famous Frenchmen of letters h;1vc said 
about that Institution. Anatole l-rancc 
described how he was instructed to set ab<iut 
getting a scat among the Immortal l-crty. 
lie must go and see So-and-so, and nay 
extravagant compliments. He must call on 
this and that countess and .speak of certain 
authors of the past whom these ladies con- 
dt'seended to favour. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that >he whole business was one ol' 
imrigue. not of IKerarv value at all. In fact, 
as Ix»rd Melbourne said about the Order of 
the Garter, "there's no damned merit about 
it.” From liirtc to time the Academy is 
forced to elect authors who have won their 
reputation with the reading public, which in 
France is a much larger proportion of the 
population than it is here. But its choice, 
when free, falls usually on writers who are 
forgotten us soon us they are dead, long 
ago an epitaph on u feeble poet proclainvcd : 

Ci-git Piron, qui ful ricn 

Pas mcme academicien. 

(Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even 
un academician). 

T doubt if the Academic has raised itself in 
puNtc e«iima(u>n since that rh>rr\e bet all 
Paris laughing at its cx)iertur. 

'T'uc other morning I passed through a dis- 
^ trict that had stricken over-night by 

the V'bligbt. In one long avenue hardly a 
house mounted its tiles in ibeir proper place. 
Thick as Milton's autumnal l^ves in Vulloni- 
brosa they strewed the pavements and tbe 
gardens of trim red-brick villadom, No one 
was about; no one. that's to say. euiept one 
indomitable little man who. with Kis shat¬ 
tered states piled up neatly along the garden 
path, was proceeding to I'cTurbisli his patch 
of' Cadfid greensward with e lawo-mower! 
I was insiantly reminded of something Fd 
seen many years ago, during a fire in San¬ 
tiago -a native woman hurrying from her 
stdl-burning house, clasping for dear life, 
Boi her irwels, as you might suppose, but a 
geranium in a flower-pot ! Jn moments of 
stress we clutch at strange straws. How many 
English aspidistras. 1 wonder, have thus 
been salvaged from the unkindly incendiary ? 
Recent news of German civilians streaming 
west before the Red Army provides further 
instances. Roadsides were Jittered with dis¬ 
carded objects such as vases and oil paintings 
which had been snatched by the refugees 
in (he momem of their &ght. 

One splendid effort made during this war, 
^ with a gieat deal of success, is the 
finding of jobs for ex-Scrviccmen who in the 
past would have been considered too badly 
hurt for anything but the shelf. The things 
such men can be taught to do. and which 
ibey-do well, are rcallv astonishing. AVho 
would suppose that a soldier who was blinded 
and iosl both bands in battle could work a 
lift ? Yet th.Hi is what Mr. J-rederick ILggs 
of the Hanspshire Regiment will be doing. 
He will have artificial hands and the lift will 
be fitted with an instrument for teHiog him 
which floor is calling. St. Dunstan's has 
provided Mr. Higgs with this occupation and 
the ability to cope with it. This grand In- 
strtution takes in many who are not only 
sightless but mutilated in some way as well, 
and it manages to place them nearly all 
somewhere or another. The days when a man 
whom war left helpless had to eat his heart 
out in idleness and penury arc, happily, gone. 
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kL MANNER, a native rating aboard a motor launch of tha Arakan Coastal Forces recaivat his pay on top of his cap, 
J.N. steam long distances with supplies for Allied troops in Burma, often through minafialdi and waters Infested with 
r plaved a proud part in the Arakan invasion of January if4S, when four Allied landings were achieved in three weeks. 
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